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The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 
By Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., author 
of ‘‘Self-Culture,” ‘* Events and Epochs in Religious 
History,”’ etc. I vol. 1I2mo. $1.50. 

This new production is an admirable study of the character, influ- 
ence, and doctrines of the great Apostle to the Gentiles; translated into 
modern equivalents, and treated with strong and practical directness, 
Many interesting passages in the life of the saint are unfolded with 
singular skill and erudition, giving new lights on the old story of the 
conquest of the Roman world by Christianity, 


Indian Myths; 


or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the 


Aborigines of America. 


By ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. I vol. 8vo. 
Gilt top. With numerous plates and diagrams. $5.00 


Each attribute of Nature is treated in a separate chapter, in which | 


the aboriginal American ideas are compared with those of the ancient 
Asiatic and European races. Among these themes are, The Breath Mas- 
ter, The Four Spirits of the Winds, Birds, The Serpent, Star- Worship, 
The Sun, The Earth and the Moon, The Origin of Man, The Origin 
of Evil, The Evil Spirit, Legends of the Dead, Transmigration, 
Transformation, Kites and Symbols, Language, Pictography, Song, 
Tne Deluge, Animals, and hundreds of marvellous legends and radi 
tions. It is a fascinating book, the mythology of America, the folk-lore 
of our Dakotas and Ojibways, Senecas and Mohawks, Natchez and 
Choctaws, Zunis and Nevadas. 


Her Washington Season. 


By Mrs. JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. I vol. 


$1.50. 

rhe novel, or novelette, as its gifted creator calls it, is in the form 
of letters, written from our city by a society belle to friends in New 
York, thus affording immense scope in the treatment of the idiosyn- 
crasies of people and the ‘uncommonness’ of things. The author 
herself a leader of what for want of a better name is called ‘society 
in Washington, is a woman capable in every way, and by her high and 
assured position has a ‘coign of vantage’ from which to see clearly 
whereof she writes. With no personal slights to avenge or wrongs to 
redress, this woman, so charming in all that charms, will vindicate 
her co laborers in the vineyard of the gay world.’’—LZvening Star, 


Washington, ? 
The Register. 


By WILt1AM D. Howe ts. 1 vol. Vest-pocket 


size, 50 cents. 

**No one, we think, will be likely to question Mr. Howells’s wit, 
grace and general cleverness for light literary work, who reads his 
charming sketch, ‘The Register’. —2, 


The 


Historical Monuments of France. 


By JAMEs F. HUNNEWELL. 8vo. Illustrated. $3.50, 

Among these deeply interesting themes are descriptions and records 
of the Roman temples, aqueducts, and amphitheatres; the Medizval 
period; Monasteries like the Grande Chartreuse, and St. Denis; the 
majestic Cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Amiens, Beauvais, etc ; Feudal 
ond Royal Castles, like Chenonceaux, Chambord, Amboise and Chateau- 
Gaillard; the Pre-historic monuments of Brittany; and choice speci- 


Iz2mo, 


mens of Norman art such as areseenat Falaise, Caen, Rouen, Bayeaux, | 


etc. 


Schools and Studies. 


By Burke A. HINSDALE, formerly President of 
Hiram College, and now Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Cleveland. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.50. 

A series of valuable papers on public education and self-culture, 


embodying the most advanced and enlightened ideas, and written in a 
clear luminous, and vigorous manner. This handsome little volume 


oston Saturday Evening Gazette, | 











is of great value to all persons interested in education, or in home | 
government, 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


BOSTON. 





R. Worthington’s 
Ent Svea 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN OUR HOMES. 


With roo illustrations, By Ropert HamMonp. 1 vol., $1.25. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. 


More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, from 1862 to 
1882. With all the illustrations of the English edition. 1 vol., 
r2mo, $1.25. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


By A. Ecmont Hakg, author of “‘ Paris Originals," etc., etc, Illus- 
trated with portraits and maps, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $4.50. 


IRVING'S (Washington) WORKS. 


7 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt, $10.50. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Uniform binding. 15 vols., r2mo, cloth extra, $15. : 


LORD LYTTON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Printed from entirely new electrotype plates, from new type, purchased 
especially for this edition. In 13 large r2mo vols., averaging goo 
pages each, attractively bound in fine cloth, brown and gold, $13. 


A COMPACT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the time of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis of Eng- 
land in the Nineteenth Century, its Government, Institutions. B 
ArcurpALp H. McCatman, With introduction, etc., by R. H. 
StropparpD, Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


UNIQUE EDITION. 


BANCROFTI’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
** Unique Edition ”’ (with the steel portraits of the ro vol. Library Edi- 
tion), in 6 vols., cloth, gilt top, white label. (Only arg sets so 


made.) $13.50. 
SAMUELS (Edward). 


Our Northern and Eastern Birds. By Epwarp A. Samvets. Witha 
supplement from Holder’s ‘‘ American Fauna,” 1 vol.,8vo, cloth 


extra, $5. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. Containin; 
numerous designs for dwellings from the Villa to the Cottage an 
the Farm, each design accompanied by analytical and critical 
remarks. Illustrated by upwards of 2000 engravings in one very 
thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES. 


New English edition, 12mo, cloth extra, $2. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 
By Dr. Joun Hitt Burton. With Memoir and Index; also Portrait 
and Illustration of Interior of Library, now first added. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi-396, half Roxburgh style, $3. 


DAYS WITH GREAT DAYS. 


Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Jerrold, and others. Consisting of Selec- 
tions from their works. Biographical Sketches and Personal Remi- 
niscences by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2. 


PANCOAST (S. M. D.). 
The Kabbala; or, The True Science of Light. An introduction to the 
Philosophy and Theosophy of the Ancient Ages. 1 vol,, r2mo, $2. 
STAUFFER (Frank H.). 
The Queer, The Quaint, The Quizzical. A Cabinet for the Curious. 
8vo, pp. 367, with full index ; cloth, $1.75. 


ROBBINS (Mrs. S. S). 
One Happy Winter; or, A Visit to Florida, Fully illustrated. 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


12mo, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NOW READY. 


Diintzer’s Life of Goethe. 


LysterR. With 
including many 
I2mo, 


Tuomas W. 


illustrations, 


Translated by 
fifty-four 
authentic portraits, etc. 
cloth, $2.50. 


Birds of Haiti and 
Domingo. 


By Cuartes B. Coray, P.L.S. This beautiful 
and entirely original work will contain 


I vol., 


San 


from sixteen to twenty full-page plates, 
gx11% inches, from original drawings, 
each copy accurately painted in water- 
colors, with descriptive text. Edition 
strictly limited to three hundred copies, 
and sold only to subscribers. Four parts, 


each $5. 
Biogen. 


A SPECULATION ON 
AND NATURE 


THE ORIGIN 
OF LIFE. 


By Prof. Ettiorr Coues. 


“The scientific mind, working on scientific 


grounds, has found and recognized the spiritual 


body within the natural man, without help 
from religion or revelation, and thus scientifi- 


cally confutes the doctrine of annihilation, so | 


often the poor conclusion of materialistic re- 


search. It is refreshing to find this momentous 


theme thus approached, and upon such simple 
and purely scientific data as that of which 
Professor Coues has made use.” 


1 vol., square 16mo. Parchment 


75 cents. 


Estes & Lauriat, 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


paper, | 





Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
New Books. 


A STUDENTS’ EDITION OF 
Rawlinson’s Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World. 


The work will be complete in five volumes, arranged as follows : 
The Five Great Monarchies. 
The Sixth Great Monarchy. 
The Seventh Great Monarchy. 


Vols. 1, 2 and 3, 

Vol. 4, 

Vol. 5, 

It will be printed from the same plates as our regular edition, and 
will contain all the plates, maps, etc., of thatedition. Price for the set 
of five volumes, $6.25 

This edition is an exact reprint, page for page, of the English 
edition ; it is in large type, and the illustrations are inserted in the 
text and the notes at the foot of the page where they belong. 


. 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
By E. P. ROE. 
A limited popular edition, quarto, with numerous full page illustrations 
designed for this edition by H. W. McVicxar. In wrapper, 
25 cents. 

The cheap edition of Barriers BurNep Away, published two years 
ago, had an immediate sale of 85,000 copies. During that year and 
since, the sale of the 12mo edition, at $1.50, has been larger than ever. 
No more of the cheap edit on of Barriers will be printed. The 
cheap edition of Chestnut Burr will also be limited, and its publica- 
tion not continued after the immediate demand is supplied. 


Carola. 


A Story. By Hessa Stretron, 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers. 


Since the appearance of the last edition of ‘‘ Bryan’s Dictionary ” 
in 1849, the publication of many valuable works on art, as well as other 
new sources ot information, has furnished a vast amount of new 
material for the correction and enlargement of the work. It is antici- 
pated that the new matter introduced will increase the work to double 
its former size. 

It will be issued in about 12 monthly parts, and in two royal octavo 
volumes, Price per part, $1.75. 

Parts I. and I]. are now ready, and the others will follow at intervals 
of a month, completing the work within the current year. 


A TIMELY BOOK. 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. 


A Record of Travel and Sport, chiefly in the Basé Country, being 

Personal Experiences and Adventures during Three Winters Spent 
By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 40 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $5. 


in the Soudan. 
full-page illustrations and 3 maps. 


‘*His description of the people and productions of this region, its 
roads and caravan routes, its rivers and water-courses—in fine, of its 
topography, conformation, facilities for intercommunication, and 
avenues to the adjacent districts of Egypt north of the Soudan—is per- 
haps the fullest, most minute, and most accurate, as it undoubtedly is 
the most recent, that is available to the general reader.”’—//arfer’s 
Magazine. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


755 Broadway, New York. 
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Marcus Ward & Co. 


wish to announce that their 


EASTER CARDS, 


for the coming season are now ready, and may be 
found at all the principal Booksellers and Stationers. 


Suitable Gift Books for | 


Easter. 


Bible Forget-me-nots. 


A Devotional Text Book with Scriptural Selections | 


Sor Morning and Evening, with preface by Rev. J. R. 
Macopurr, D. D. 


Printed with Forget-me-not designs throughout, in 
natural colors. 48mo, cloth, blue edge, 25 cents 

Superior edition, printed in gold and with gilt edge, 
40ocents. By the same author, and uniform with above. 


Bible Heartsease. 
A Daily Text Book, of Comfort and Rest. 


Printed with Heartsease designs throughout, in 
natural colors. 48mo, cloth, yellow edge, 25 cents; 
gilt edge, 40 cents. 


Golden Grain. 


A Scripture Text Book, for Morning and Evening. 


Printed with designs of Grain throughout, in natural 
colors. 48mo, cloth, colored edges, 25 cents. 
Superior edition, printed in gold, and with gilt edges, 


40 cents. 
An Easter Gift. 


A set of the three preceding Text Books in a neat 
cloth box. Plain edition, $1.00 per set. Gilt edition, 
$1.50 per set. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Marcus Ward & Co., 
Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAS 
NEW YORK. 





For Easter Cards, 


SUBSTITUTE THESE BEAUTIFUL 
Books with Card Covers 
and Fringe. 


“ Food for the mind, and pleasing to the eye.” 


KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN, 


With original illustrations, drawn and engraved under the supervision 
of Grorce T. ANDREW. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 

‘This wonderful poem is sure to last and be loved as long as the Eng. 
lish language endures. For beauty of illustration and letter-press 
probably the present edition has never been, and never will be amie” 
— Churchman. 

PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 

A fine edition of FAser’s beautiful hymn, ‘“‘ Hark! hark! my soul! 
angelic songs are swelling,’ with woodcut illustrations in the 
highest style of art. Small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 

In illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 

‘A charming combination of the book and the card with fringed 
edges and illuminated cover.’’—Christian Advocate. 

**The illustrator has caught the spiritual s:gnificance of the poem, 
and has expressed it with great delicacy and beauty.’”’"— 7he Christian 
Union. 

WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER. 

Scripture Selections and Hymns for each day for a month, with 

beautiful card covers, 50 cents; with silk fringe and tassels, $1. 


THOUGHTS FOR COMPANIONS. 
Selected from Ancient and Modern Authors. 32 pages, printed in red 
and black, covers in colors, 50 cents ; with silk fringe and tassels, $1. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


A Novel. By Cuartves Kino, U. S. A., author of “ The Colonel's 
Daughter,”’ etc., etc, 16mo. Extra cloth. 
The many admirers ot ** Tne Colonel’s Daughter ”’ will be pleased to 
learn that this new sto y by Capt. Charles King is now ready, It is 
said to be even more interesting than its predecessor. 


A WIFE HARD WON. 
A Love-Story. By Jutta McNair Wricur 16mo. Extra cloth. 


A very entertaining story of English life, by the well-known authoress, 
Mrs. Juiia McNair Wright. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


By Rosa Noucnette Carey, author of ‘‘ Wooed and 
**Queenie’s Whim,” etc, 16mo, 


A Novel 
Married,’’ * Nellie’s Memorics,” 
Extra cloth. Also paper cover. 

A charming story of social life in England, 


NEW GERMANTOWN AND 
CHESTNUT HILL. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. IS PUBLISHED IN 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
FOR APRIL, 1884. 
For sale at all newstands and on all trains, or will 
be sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 25 
cents per copy, $3.00 per annum. 


, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 


. -_ . 
The Foreign Eclectic, 

A Monthly Magazine of Selections from European 
Periodical Literature in the French and German 
Languages. Issued monthly in /wo farts, bound 
separately or in one number. 

PART I. FRENCH. PART II, GERMAN, 
This Magazine specially commends itself to students and others 
interested in Modern Languages, who desire choice and entertaining 
reading matter in convenient form, and at a moderate price. Highly 


endorsed by leading Professors and Teachers of Languages. 
Send for specimen copy to 


Tue Foreicn Ectectic Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Lock Box, 1800. 





[he Philadelphia Press. 
The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 

The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 

(Daily, including Sunday), 65 cents a Month, The Weekly Press, 
One Year, $:.00. 

Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR APRIL—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year. 


Our Live Men and Women, 


10c. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 


Babyland, 


50c. a year. 


75c. a year. 


5c. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipg Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any, price, that Wipk Awakg has reached 
its present high position.”.— Christian Standard and Home Fournal, 


“« Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
tie skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 


will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


| 
| CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


| 
SPECIAL : 


One View of the Chaucerian Mania 
Mystic Meanderings 


REVIEWS: 

| The Queen’s New Book 
The Cup and The Falcon 
American Commonwealths ............ 
| The Vicar of Wakefield 
| Recent Fiction 
| The New English Dictionary 
| Habberton’s George Washington 

English Folk-Lore and London Humors 

Green’s Conquest of England 


| Sanitary. Information 
} 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Books: 
Poetry and the Poet 
Balzac 
My House . . 

Notes 


ADVERTISERS. 

| Caterer and Household Magazine 

| A, G, Clemmer and Company 

E. P, Dutton and Company 

| Dodd, Mead and Company 

| Estes and Lauriat 
Foreign Eclectic Company 

| Charles Foster 

| Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor and Company 
James R, Osgood and Company 

| J. B. Lippincott and Company 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Philadelphia Press 

Philadelphia Evening Call 

Sauveur School of Languages, 

Wellesley School 

R. Worthington 

Marcus Ward and Company, Limited 

| John Wanamaker 

| Wide Awake Magazine,etc... 2... .....00 00 ee eee 136 





BOOK NEWS is published monthly at 25 cents a year, post-paid. 
The rates for advertising are as follows: 
I page, $120.00 I page, $14.00 
% * 60.00 each _msertion yu“ 7-00 
ye 30 00 (double for Hohi- — es 3.50 
% “ 15.00 day issue) : 1.75 
JOHN WANAMAKER (Book Department), 
PHILADELPHIA, 


One 


Less than one year, 
Year: ' 


Spencerian Steel Pens 
and 
Writing Fluid 
‘Are the best tor correspond- 


ence and commercial use. 
Sample card of Pens, 26 different numbers, 
| suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
| POSTPAID, on receipt Of 24 cents in stamps. 








Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 















POETRY AND THE POET. 
[A SONNET. ] 

(Found on the Foet's desk.) 
Weary, I open wide the antique pane 
I ope to the air 
I ope to 
I open to the air the antique pane 
And gaze es mig the thrift-sown fields of 
across 

wheat, [commonplace ?] 

A-shimmering green in breezes born of heat; 
And lo! 
And high 


And my soul’s eyes behold a? | 


the | billowy main 


strain 
again 


Whose further shore is Greece 
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vain 


[Arcadia-—-mythological allusion -Mem.: Lempriére. | 
I see thee, Atalanta, vestal fleet, 
And look! with doves low-fluttering round her feet, 
fields of ?) 


Comes Venus through the golden i a 
owing f 
(Heard by the Poet's.neighbor.) 
Venus be bothered—it's Virginia Dix! 
(Found on the Poet's door.) 


grain 


Out on important business—back at 6. 








—From H.C. Bunner’s Ars from Arcady. 


ONE VIEW OF THE CHAUCERIAN MANIA. 


“«O Mayster Chaucer, fadir reverent, 
Mirrour of fructious entendement,— 
O universal fadir in science ! 
What eyled Death? Alas! why would heslay the?” 


— Occleve. 
This “ fadir’ of English poetry, familiarly known as 


NUMBER 20. 


Richard, Thomas and John Chaucer. The paternal 
relative was a shoemaker, a military man in the best 
society, and a vintner. ‘‘Dan”’ never received a 
liberal education ; he is claimed by both Oxford and 
Cambridge, but any one who has seen his spelling 
would deny that. Still, everything he did is viewed 
with such blind and unreasoning reverence, that even 
his execrable orthography has been revised and 
closely imitated by the advocates of phonetic spelling 
without, however, giving him credit for the ideas. 
See his hous for house, mous, hors, rime, bras, pees, 
aked, etc. He flogged a Franciscan friar in Fleet 
Street, proof positive that he was a law-student, but, 
unfortunately, the lawyers did not occupy the Temple 
until long after Chaucer’s youth. 

Godwin, the father-in-law of Shelley, who filled two 
enormous folios with his own opinions on every sub- 
ject and called the result A Life of Chaucer, thus 
deals with the legal tradition: ‘‘ Let us, however, for 
a moment, conceive of Chaucer as a student at law, 
and let us examine what ideas and conceptions 
would have been produced in his mind by this 
study.”” And Lounsbury’s comment is capital. He 
says: ‘‘On this most insecure of pegs, he thereupon 


_ proceeds to hang several pages of disquisition, in 


which he gives an account of the civil law, of the 
canon law, of the feudal law, of the English Consti- 
tution, of early writers on English law, of modes of 
pleading, of the venality of the administration of jus- 
tice, and of the attempts for its reformation. This is 
no extreme case, and the application of this process 
through two volumes causes Chaucer himself often to 
appear to the reader as an exceedingly dim and 
dubious speck on the horizon of the book devoted to 
his lite.” All that is known with certainty of his his- 
tory could be condensed into a paragraph, but the 
erudite biographers maunder on and we are expected 
to follow. 

One finds internal evidence of unrequited love in 


| these lines: 


| 


‘‘Dan” or Lord Chaucer, was a good-natured, inter- | 
esting, lovable sort of fellow, who has been greatly | 
over-estimated, placed by the highest authorities | 
above all English poets, save Shakespeare, and who | 


has had more beautiful things said of him and his 
work than he ever said himself. Hecertainly showed 
a willingness to ‘‘ father ’’ much good work produced 
before his time, and was a general dipper into other 
people’s wells, while credited by Spenser for being 
himself ‘‘ A well of English undefyled,” also styled 


the ‘‘ Greatest Story Teller in Verse,’’ possibly to dis- | 


tinguish him from that amusing gossip, Munchausen 
Mandeville, who, with his amusing records of men, 
beasts and birds, and his positive statement of impos- 
sibilities, was certainly the greatest liar in prose. 

As to his personal history, a medley of statements 
have been manufactured, from which you take your 
choice. He was born at four different places, at dif- 


ferent dates, but was only blessed with three fathers, | 





**T hold it to be a sicknesse 
That I have suffered this eight yere 
And yet my boot is never the nere.”’ 


Then it is affirmed that he married a maid of honor, 
her name Phillippa. It is also affirmed that neither 
statement 1s correct. 

He speaks in his Dream, which, by the way, is now 
not considered to be his, of 


“A lodge out of way, 
Beside a well in a forest.”’ 


This well is an old stock property of medizval 
verse, but is mentioned .as convincing proof that 
Chaucer had a lodge in Woodstock Park, where 
there happened to be a well, but where he did not 
happen to reside. A deal of time has been wasted 
by his laborious worshipers in their bulky volumes ; 
weary quagmires of surmise and conjecture. One 
author has the frankness to say that if Chaucer could 
only get back to earth he would have been aghast at 
such doubtful material, if, indeed, he did not fail to 
recognize himself! 

The Testament of Love, which is not the tender 
confessions of a sighing swain, but a wearisome, 
almost unintelligible treatise in three books modeled 
on a stupid work of the Middle Ages, called The 
Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, where an 
aged but beautiful woman appears to Boethius to 
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comfort him with prosy aphorisms, has been the 
foundation for all the made-up stories of Chaucer’s 
career. And it is now positively proved that it is not 
Chaucer's work, and this opinion has been accepted 
by the Early English Text Society. This is, of 
course, a terrible conclusion to come to, and endless 
fights and discussions have been caused by it. Then 
there is a sad discrepancy of statement in regard to 
his personal appearance. 


First we are told: 

‘« His stature was not very tall, 
Leane he was; and his legs were small, 
Hosed within a stock of red; 
A buttoned bonnet on his head, 
From under which did hang I ween 
Silver haires both bright and sheene. 
His beared was white, trimmed around 
His countenance blithe and merry found, 
A sleeveless jacket large and wide, 
With many pleights and skirtes tide 
Of water chamlet did he weare ; 
A whittel by his belt he beare, 
His shooes were corned broad before, 
His nick-home at his side he bore; 
And in his hand he bore a book, 
This did the auntient poet look.” 

This is all very well; a vivid picture; and we see 
him before us “ leane,”’ slender-legged, with a smiling 
phiz. 

But soon we stumble on an exactly opposite pic- 
ture, drawn by Chaucer himself. 

Harry Bailey, the jolly, corpulent landlord, is made 
to say: 

** Thou lookest as thou woldest fynde an hare, 
For ever on the ground I see thee stare, 
Approche neer and looke up merrily. 

Now war you sires, and let this man have place, 


He in the waast is shape as well as I, 
This were a popet in an arm to embrace 
For any woman and fair of face. 

He seemeth elvyesh by his countenance, 
For unto no wight dooth he dalliance,” 


These conflicting accounts can only be reconciled 
by a little roundel referring to his tortured heart. 


It is not at all certain that he wrote it, but that 
makes it all the more interesting and valuable 
You will now see how he went through “ thick and 
thin,’’ or rather thin and thick, as he was under 
Cupid's thraldom, or escaped from captivity. 
“Syn I fro Love escaped am so fat, 
I nere thinke to ben in his prison lene ; 
Syn I am fre, I count him not a bene. 
He may answere and seye this and that ; 
I do not fois; I speak right as I mene; 
Syn I fro Love escaped am so fat, 
Love hath my name i-strike out of his sclat, 
And he is strike out of pray bokes clene. 
For ever-mo there is none other mene, 
Syn I fro Love escaped am so fat.” 

Ve begin to feel quite sure again of his corpulence. 
But Bell's edition for “‘ lene”’ reads “tene,”’ or taken, 
which upsets this theory. 

So it is all through. 


line: 


Take that apparently simple 


** Thou lookest as thou woldest fynde an hare.”’ 
You may interpret it literally, that he seemed 
abstracted and gazed on the ground. 

Or humorously—th: it the coy and cunning animal 
had hid under the ample folds of his ch: amlet-frock 
and that the poet’s proportions prevented discovery. 
This idea may have been borrowed from the illus- 
tration, so familiar to us all, of the Dutchman whis- 
tling in vain for the pup that roguishly sits at his feet 
under the shadow of his waistcoat as he sings : 


**O where, O where has my leetle dog gone? 
O where, O where is he? ”’ 


But one of the learned annotators spoils all this by 
insisting that he was staring on the ground as if he 
would find a hair!—a habit common with near- 
sighted persons. So that Charles Lamb might have 
inquired of him as he did of a boy returning froma 
day’s hunt, swinging a hare by the tail—‘‘ Is that your 
own hair—or a wig?’ 
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We now turn in a hopeless way from himself to his 
writings. 

Dull, wordy prolixity was the style of that age. 

There is at present a mania for the study of early 
English and Anglo-Saxon, and young girls who are 
sent to college after a three-year course in Greek, 
Latin and Mathematics, with scarcely time to read 
the daily paper, and no knowledge whatever of cur- 
rent authors, are advised to spend a year or two on 
such torsos as the “‘ magnificent epic of Beowulf! "— 
a fragment of a pagan poem, with a few Christian 
interpolations, which can be read in good, plain 
English in an hour, and does not, except to a 
philologist, repay more than an hour’s attention. If, 
as some ingeniously argue, the monster Grendel, 
stalking along the moor, under the misty hills, was 
only a metaphor for malaria, it would prove that this 
now fashionable disease did not originate in defective 
plumbing. Beowulf shows that. our ancestors, 
though hampered by fatalistic doctrines, were no 
cowards, ‘‘ Death is better than a life of shame.” 

Excepting Wycliffe there is no author of Chaucer’s 
age that is worth protracted study, unless for pictures 
of the time, or as showing the growth of the language 
Yet students are often kept so long upon this early 
period that they scarcely get beyond the Robin Hood 
Ballads before other duties prevent further study. It 
is a fact that a graduate of one of our most renowned 
colleges inquired of Mr. James T. Fields if he knew 
Pope personally when he was abroad! while a senior 
in one of our colleges for women asked me if Choate 
was living, and in a class of twenty girls there was 
but one who could repeat any poem of Longfellow, 
save the Psalm of Life and Beware! 

It would be idiotic to underrate Chaucer. He will 
ever be invaluable to the historian, antiquarian and 
philologist. 

My plea is for the young students who need to 
know so much besides, that it is about time to sift the 
rich wheat from the bushels of dirty chaff with which 
it is now encumbered, as the classics are buried in 
notes, scholia, commentaries, and various readings. 
For instance, Chaucer used three thousand dull, 
pedantic verses to conduct Troilus to his first stolen 
interview with Cressida, and it had been far better 
for her if they never had met. The entire poem 
numbers 8,253 lines, and Rosetti calls it ‘‘ one of the 
most delightful of English or possible poems—an 
entire and perfect chrysolite,’’ but “it is not quite 
moral ’’—‘‘ not a poem for youth !”’ 

I make a bold appeal for students of literature in 
the distant future. Must this sort of thing always go 
on, and the boys and girls of 2884 be obliged to spend 
half the time they will have for this study on Anglo- 
Saxon and Chaucer, with all the added burdens of 
another century. If he were blessed with antedilu- 
vian longevity and the “secular leisures’’ of Methu- 
selah, this sort of work might go on indefinitely, if 
the text were sparkling or refined, but life is too short 
for gross descriptions of unspeakable intrigues, long 
drawn out and with evident gusto, as in January 
and May, especially when you need a glossary and 
notes to find out what it all means, like wading 
through the filth of Zola with the aid of a pocket dic- 
tionary. It seems hard enough to get through teeth- 
ing, colic and pins; measles, whooping-cough and 
alphabet; multiplication table, mumps—and first 
love ; without forcing young folks to spend months 
on an author who, in the first place, can’t be read 
without hard study, and secondly, with the exceptions 
of his wonderful descriptions of life and character in 
old England, which could be easily grouped by 
themselves, and a few sentences and paragraphs of 
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striking beauty, which can be found in familiar quo- 
tations, ought not to be read by the young. 

Chaucer borrowed wholesale from many, but espe- 
ciallyfilched from the ‘“‘ moral” and ‘almost worth- 
less "Gower, of whom Lowell says that “‘ he positively 
raised tediousness to the precision of science. The 
word /engthy has been charged to our American 
account, but it must have been invented by the first 
reader of Gower’s works—the only inspiration of 
which they were ever capable.”’ I do not agree with 
Byron, who said: ‘‘Chaucer, notwithstanding the 
praises bestowed on him, I think obscene and con- 
temptible ; he owes his celebrity merely to his anti- 
quity, which he does not deserve so well as Piers 
Plowman or Thomas of Ercildoune.” 

But I do think there are many to-day who study 
Chaucer because it is the proper thing, or resemble 
the man described by John Earle in the seventeenth 
century ‘‘that cries Chaucer for his money above all 
our English poets because the voice has gone so, and 
he has read none.” And I firmly believe there is a 
degree of insanity in this excessive reverence for 
what is old. We have annotations of Chaucer's 
minor poems that fill twice as many pages as the 
original work, which is of no consequence in itself. 
See the Parliament of Foules. And these notes gen- 
erally struggle on into deeper mystification, as, for 
instance: 

“The swalwe, morthese of the Lees smale.”’ 

Note. 

‘‘For bees, the MSS. read without an exception 
foulés, except B., which has flyes, and F., which has 
brvdder, all unaccountable readings.” 

Who feels a deep interest in the fact, ‘‘ the word 
stoupen (bent), given by Tyrwhitt at line 8,433, it is 
now shown, should be stape, advanced; in line 
13,850, printed stopen!’’ Or that ‘‘ the old English 
word seagh is written saugh, sauh, seigh, sigh, segh, 
sihe, sauhe, sawh, sagh, sy, sie, sey, say, segh,”’ etc., 
etc.—all of which mean saw. 

Too much like the daft old Greek scholar, who 
regretted when dying that he had not given his whole 
life to the dative case. 

As to the pronunciation of Chaucer’s poetry, it is a 
work of months to attain any degree of correctness. 
You musn’t boggle over the final e, but say horsie, 
doggie, handie, like a three-year-old. The grass 
small, soft, sweet, is sma-le, sof-te, swo-te gras. 

And after long, faithful practice and careful study 
you may be able to read in this way ; a rare and valu- 


able accomplishment. 
** Ther was ahlsoa a nddn, a preeoressa, 
That of her smeeling was {661 sim-pland covy ; 
Heer graitest ohth was bddt bee Si-ent Lovy, 
And shay was cleppéd Madam Eglanteena 
FOI well shay sang the servicé divinii, 
Entuned in heer nohsa f6061 saimaly ; 
Ahfter the scohl of Strahtford ahtta Pow-a, 
For French of Pahrees was toh her 66nknow-a.” 

In Specimen Bricks from the Ruins of English 
Literature, an amusing brochure published at 
Rochester, N. Y., there is a parody of the opening 
lines of the Prologue, which. for spelling and general 
Chaucerian air, is worth giving: 

**Whan Helianthe with hire beautie swoote 
Hath perced everich sowle to the roote, 
And drenched everich sense in swich licour, 
Whose mystik gaude symbol clept sonne-flour ; 
Whan Wilde Oscar eek with his swete arte 
Enspired hath in everich gentil herte 
The gret desir and the crowde i-ronne 
To heere him utter uf#er nonsense just for funne, 
And smal cats maken melodie, 
That slepen al the night with open eye— 
Thanne pricketh folk their new-found corages 
And longen thei to gon on pilgrimages, 
Instead of gowying to tet place galore 
And finden everych thingge an aweful bore ; 
Thei wisheth moch to seeken straunge strondes, 
To skedaddle off to sondry londes, 


| saintly spouse hurried to the nearest asylum. 


| And specially, thei longen for an ende 
Of miserie—so homward thei mot wende,”” 

Patient Griselda is considered an exquisite story of 
wifely patience and silent submission, but Chaucer 
himself said slyly there were few such to be found, 
and in these days the type is extinct. 

Leigh Hunt has told her sad story in his dainty 
way, and passes over the ‘‘ glorious, sainted Griselda.” 

But state the facts and they become ridiculous if 
not absolutely pernicious. Think of the deleterious 
effects on young and headstrong husbands, with a 
tendency to ‘‘ boss.” 

Grizzy was a weak, spiritless goose, who was so 
flattered that a marquis should select her, a maiden 
lowly born, for his wife (he had been one of the dis- 
sipated, fastidious bachelors), that everything he did, 
no matter how cruel or tyrannical, was exactly right. 
He was a bear, a monster, who should have been 
promptly lynched by appreciative neighbors and his 
In the 
first place, he made her promise never to say no 
when 4e said yes, and she smilingly acquiesced, even 
if he should wish to kill her. Fora test of her fidelity 
he ordered his sergeant to carry off her first-born, her 
dear little daughter, with a rough snatch as if to mur- 
der her. And the mothersat still as a lamb—I mean 
a sheep. 








Then her baby boy, the heir, was made away with 
in the same style. To crown all she was sent home 
to her aged father, because it pleased her lord to get 
a new and younger companion—her only dowry, the 
rags she brought. There was one faint spark ot 
spirit, when she begged not to be obliged to go back 
absolutely naked. And the marquis, with unusual 
consideration, allowed her the ‘‘ smock ’'she had on 
(another instance of ‘‘ Love’s Last Shift’’). And so, 
stripped of all her magnificence, bare-footed, bare- 
headed, she trudges wearily to the old hut she used 
to call home. Speak of Job’s patience! Boils are 
nothing. Even his croaking friends are nowhere 
after this. Of course she is at last recalled, and all 
ends pleasantly. And this and the Knight's Tale are 
almost the only ones of all the Canterbury Tales that 
can be read aloud or even the plot be told. 

For some reason Boccaccio is always frowned upon 
as a libertine with his pen, while the world shakes its 
sides over Rabelais’s downright vulgarity, and a 
society is formed in England to do him honor, and, 
Chaucer-like, Fielding only illustrated the coarseness 
of his age, and is lovingly apologized for. 

We have great reason for gratitude that Chaucer's 
tales are unfinished. There might have been more 
than a hundred of these obscure obscene stories to 
wrestle with, and it would have taken an entire life- 
time to cope with Chaucer. Imagine venerable sages, 
as they met, comparing progress, one mumbling rev- 





| erently, ‘‘I have now arrived at the ninety-seventh 


| Tale and pray life may be prolonged to complete the 


great work.”’ This is no exaggeration, when we 
realize how Chaucer is studied now word by word, 


/ month after month, as reverently as is the Bible, and 


| that he left nearly fifty thousand lines. 


Let those who revel in his ‘‘ Meditarianism ”’ say 
frankly that they do enjoy it ; let the philologist study 


| his works for his own purposes. 
| What the young folks want of Chaucer is his 


descriptions of English life and character, his humor, 
pathos and satire, and they can be given them ina 
| dozen pages. He loved birds and flowers and trees 
| and books and pretty women, as all poets since and 
before his time have done. But hasn't a little too 








| much been said about his “ daisy’’ and his ‘‘ smale 
| fowls’’? I contend that except for philology and 
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history there are many poets who outrank him and 
are far more worthy of attentive study and admiration. 
Rather than run to such an extreme as we see now 
with Chaucerian scholars at one end of the line and 
the admirers of Browning at the other, I should adopt 
the system which Professor Herbert Adams, of 
Hopkins University, lately advocated for the study 
of history—begin at the literary light of your own 
town or city and work backward. Is this heresy or 
progress ?—Kate Sanborn in The Manhattan. 


MYSTIC MEANDERINGS. 
BY HER ROYAL NIBS. 


Fan. 1st.—This is the first day of the year and Beatrice 
reminds me it is New Year’s Day. What a beautiful 
coincidence! We had cream toast and muffins for 
breakfast and I had two helps to each. Brown said 
he was delighted to see my old appetite for muffins 
returning. 

Fan. 2d —It is snowing, Brown said that the snow 
was beautiful. It is. Beatrice says that some poet 
once expressed the same opinion. I will ask Mr. 
Tennyson about it. Brown came up at two o’clock 
to announce Mr. Gladstone, who wanted to see me 
about some horrid affair in Egypt or somewhere. 
Sent down word I was out. Am very busy knitting a 
pair of ear muffs for the Duke of Connaught and 
haven't time to bother about Egypt. Brown says 
that Egypt is old enough to take care of itself. 

i # “ 

March 8th.—Brown has a cold. I made him four 
mustard plasters, which were applied by the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Heis better. I ordered Dean 
Stanley to sing aTe Deum. He sent back word that, 
personally, he would prefer to whistle it. Wanted 
Mr. Tennyson likewise to change Locksley Hall so as 
to bring Brown in. He replied that he would be 
delighted to, but the only rhymes he could find for 
Brown were syntax, delirium and meningitis, and he 
didn’t think any of these would do. 

* * * 

March 20th.—Brown says it is raining. Mr. Glad- 
stone called. I was not at home. I do wish Albert 
Edward wouldn't worry me so with free tickets to 
American theatricals. It is frugal, but the boy will 
drive me wild yet. Brown says, however, that he 
will outgrow all these freaks. I trust Brown is right. 

March 21st.—Brown got wet to-day, standing out 
in the rain telling Mr. Gladstone that I couldn't see 
him. I do not see why I am to be bothered about 
those wars in Indiaand Egyptand other horrid affairs. 
Beatrice has a pet kitten of which we are all of us 
very fond, I must really get Mr. Tennyson to write 
a poem about it. 

* * % 
April rst-—Brown came in this morning with a 
large placard on his back, which bore the initials 
“"N. G.”’ When I called his attention to it he was 
real angry, and said he supposed it was done by the 
Prime Minister or somebody. I shall ask Mr. Glad- 
stone about it, The cat had a fit this morning, which 
quite upset us all. The College of Surgeons was in 
attendance, and said it was meat. Brown says it is 
likely to die if it had more than a dozen. Dear me! 

April roth.—! sent for Brown, and read him this 
journal for a year. He sat with closed eyes, nodding 
his head whenever I came to a favorite passage. He 
then said that he did not think any distinguished 
woman had ever written anything like it. I chided 
Brown for flattery, but he assured me it was honest 
truth. I will read it to Mr. Gladstone. 


| the high seat in front. 


| him the cat, and I suggested the poem. 
| son changed the subject. 
| journal. 


| boon for the people. 
| just what kind of a ruler they have. 
| I will publish the book.—Zz/z. 
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April r2th.—Mr. Gladstone called. I read it to 
him. 

April 13th.—Mr. Gladstone is very ill. 

April 1gth.—I wanted to read nineteen more chap- 
ters of my journal to Brown, but he said he really 
could not think of letting me tire myself. Said he 
would take the book and read it in his study. 

April 15th.—Beatrice and I went out for a walk. 
Brown accompanied us. We walked up a hill and 
then we walked down. 

* * * 

May 2d.—Brown said this morning that Mr. Glad- 
stone should settle that Egyptian matter at once. I 
sent for Mr. Gladstone and told him. He said that 
Brown ought to mind his own business. Poor Brown! 
I am sure he means well. 

May 4th.—We went out for a drive. Brown sat on 
After driving awhile we came 
back. 

May 7th.—Mr. Tennyson called. Beatrice showed 
Mr. Tenny- 
I read him some of my 


May 8th.—Brown says Mr. Tennyson is quite ill. 
I wanted to read some of my journal to Brown, but he 
said it was very enervating for an author to read her 
own work. I find this literary life indeed wearisome, 
and I sometimes wonder how Mr. Tennyson stands it. 
It killed poor Mr. Disraeli. I suppose it will kill me 


| too some day. 


May gth.—I spoke to Brown about publishing the 
journal. He said if I did it would create a sensation. 
To know the workings of the sovereign’s heart, and 
see just how much interest she takes in the affairs of 
the nation, which is so spendthrift in her honor, is a 
Brown says it will show them 
Brown is riyht. 


THE QUEEN'S NEW BOOK. 


MorE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LIFEIN THE 
HIGHLANDS. Franklin Square Library. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 


The critics have done one service for the Queen’s 
book: whoever reads it after reading the criticisms 
will be surprised to find how good it is. Such a book, 
to be judged fairly, must be taken with consideration 
for the double standpoint from which it was written: 
first, the standpoint of what the Queen deliberately 
proposed to do in writing it, and secondly, the stand- 
point of what she would not be able to help doing 
from the training which produces second nature. In 
regard to the first, nothing is more evident than that 
the Queen did not publish her book from a craving 
for literary fame, or from a belief that her work was 
in any way remarkable; but because she believed it 
would give pleasure to her ‘‘ loyal Highlanders,” and 
because she was willing that the light in which it 
would place her before the world should be that of 
being ‘‘ but yet a woman.” It is conceivable that she 
felt, ‘‘it is expected of me to be great and good and 
wise ; to have ‘ views,’ and to understand the papers 
that I sign; but it is not expected of me, as a Queen, 
to love my husband, or cherish his memory, or look 
after my children, or appreciate my servants; and I 
should like people to know of me that I do,’”’ The 
very name of her book should be a sufficient reply to 
those who have objected to the strong personal ele- 


| ment through a long course of years in which so 
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many great public events have happened: it is in- 
tended merely as a record of what a humbler author 
might have called ‘‘ vacation experiences."" Had she 
mingled politics at all with her record, and then 


made the personal element pre-eminent, the world | 


might have wondered; but the entire absence of all 
politics leaves us to consider that public matters 
have been set aside for separate consideration. There 
is not lacking in this an element of good taste, as if 
she had realized that her position, while one of great 
dignity, is one of absolutely no responsibility, and 
that since she is in reality far more the servant than 
the Queen of her people, it would hardly be graceful 
to state ‘‘ views’’ and “ policy”’ that were far more 
theirs than hers. 


From the second standpoint, we must overlook the | 


curiousness of such expressions as ‘“‘] and my chil- 


dren,’’ and the mention—od4d, certainly, to democratic | 
ears—while she was visiting the Duke and Duchess | 


of Argyll in their own house, ‘‘The Duchess dined 
with me in the large dining-room.” Even that ele- 
ment which is certainly over-conspicuous in the Jour- 
nal—but which, by the way, is not a peculiarity of 
Queens—the chronicle of every ‘restless night’’ and 
every drinking of ‘‘a little tea about six o'clock,” 


jects insist on having it telegraphed from Windsor or 
Balmoral every time that she walks on the terrace. 
This is the element which the kindest critics have 
bedged about with the title of ‘‘ naive simplicity ’’ and 
which the unkindest have not hesitated to pronounce 
“silliness.” 
kindest, and say that the “ naive simplicity’ of the 
book has, on the whole, been very charming to us. 
Even to say of the book that it is only interesting from 


grieved ; 
We shall range ourselves with the | 





being a Queen’s is higher praise than would appear | 


from the mere words: because things ave interesting 
in a Queen that would not be interesting in any one 


else. If we do not all dearly love a lord, we all dearly | 


love to hear about lords; the very reporter, who im- 


pertinently told poor old Brown that he had ‘‘as good | 


a right to be there as the Queen,” was ‘‘there’’ for 
the express purpose of finidng out all he could about 


the Queen; if she had left, he would have left, and | 


followed her if possible. So when the Queen mentions 
with frequency that she has had a “ nice breakfast,” 
we are all interested; not surprised, of course, that a 
royal breakfast should be “‘ nice,” but pleased to find 


that ftfty years of royal breakfasts have not dulled | 


the royal perception of their being “‘ nice.” 


The simplicity is so perfect that we hardly realize | 
; ; 
our being among crowned heads till we come across | 


some such sentence as this; ‘‘ Passing close to the 
‘Osborne’ we saw Bertie, Alix, the boys, and the 
King of Denmark standing on the paddle-box ;”’ 


ner, she mentions casually that one of them had been | 


once ‘“‘my minister to Persia.” Sometimes it is very 
touching, as when at the ‘“‘ Unveiling,’”’ she remarks: 
‘“When I had arrived, there was no one to direct me 
and to say, as formerly, what was to be done!”’ Of 
course, itis carried too far; quite too far when we are 
told how Prince Albert would have relished the roast 
chicken at the duchess’s dinner, and when every- 
body has his adjective of ‘‘dear,’’ or ‘‘ dearest,’’ or 
‘“‘poor”’ or ‘‘sweet”’ till the adjectives are cheapened 
to meaning nothing at all. When we see it mentioned 


room,” it becomes necessary to refer to the foot-notes 
to see, whether ‘Good Sharp”’ was a duke or a servant 
—a chaplain or a governess. He proves to be a dog. 
Yet it is to be remembered that this is not the silliness 
of a silly woman, but the foolishness of a fond one. 


or | 
when, after describing some pleasant people at a din- | 


The silly woman would have been one, who, from 
her position of no political responsibility, should have 
chosen to write grandiloquently of ‘‘my"’ views, 
“my” army and navy, “my” policy, “my” plans, 
“‘my” accomplished facts. It is surely no small thing 
to be able to say that there is not an unkind word in 
the book for any one, and that the only instance of 
womanly narrowness is in the evident readiness to 
consider ‘“‘ so applicable to France’’ certain passages 
from Isaiah, Ezekiel, Amos and the Psalms, read at 
service after one of the German victories. 

As for poor Brown, we really think he is made 
more of in the reviews than in the book. The allusion 
after his death is certainly rather tremendous, and one 
fails to see why, during his lifetime, the Queen was 
always so surprised to find Brown doing his duty. 
Apparently it was more remarkable to her that Brown 
should actually wait at table when he was told to, than 
that her Light Brigade should obey orders at Balak- 
lava. But it is to be remembered that what she did 
for Brown there was no one else to do for him; she 
could safely trust the world to appreciate her Light 
Brigades, her dukes, her ministers, her poets ; but who 
would say that Brown was faithful if she did not? 


| Nor was Brown exceptionally regarded; he is men- 


would not be unnatural from one whose loyal sub- | tioned oftenest, because oftenest in attendance; but 


although he never fails to be ‘‘ vexed,” or ‘‘so horri- 


| fied,”’ or ‘‘distressed,”” whenever the Queen is, it is to 


be noted, too, that all the maids are “ full of feeling,” 
that Grant is “overcome,” and somebody else ‘‘so 
* and after all, is there not something very 
touching in the fact that fifty years of loyalty, in a 
household where her lightest word is law, where even 
an invitation from her is a command, have not yet 


|} taught this gentle Queen to accept a glass of water 


from a menial without considering the service a favor. 
Casting aside all standpoints, and judging the book 


| asa book ger se, there are many good things in it; 





bits of scenery not less vivid than some of yours, O 
brilliant descriptive essayists, for being briefer; little 
pictures of royal life as that of the visit to Blair, when 
the ‘“‘poor Duke”’ stood, trembling with illness, to 
to give her the white rose always presented by the 
Lords of Athole at the Sovereign’s visit; and little 


| pictures of the humblest Highland life, the simple 


christenings and funerals, the ‘‘ juicing’ of the sheep, 
the shearing, the observance of Halloween, Occasion- 
ally there is a pathetic anecdote, like that of the poor 
woman who had lost husband and children, and who, 
when asked how she had borne it, answered: ‘‘ When 
he was ta’en, it made sic a hole in my heart that a’ 
other sorrows gang lichtly through.” There is a 


| pretty story, too, of an old woman who exclaiined, 


catching at the hand of the Princess Louise, when the 
Queen came to visit the Duke and Duchess of Argyll : 
“Oh! tell me! what shall I say to her?’’ And what- 
ever lack of literary art may be shown, it is to be re- 
membered that no literary art is anywhere attempted, 
and that in the curious jumble about distress and boxes 
in the paragraphs devoted to the death of the Prince 
Imperial, high literary art, under the circumstances, 
would have been as cold-hearted as the present lack 
of it is striking. 

In briet, we can honestly say of the book that it is 
one to give the simple pleasure which was all that the 
royal author expected it to give, while at the same 


¢ 10) | time it deepens our respect and sympathy for a Queen 
that ‘Good Sharp was always present in the dining- | 


who, through fifty years of sovereignty, has retained 
simplicity ; who has learned from fifty years of abso- 
lute deference to herself, to be deferent to others; and 


| who has not yet learned, after fifty years of absolute 


sway in her household, to accept any service as a 
matter-of-course.— The Critic. 





BOOK 


THE CUP AND THE FALCON, 
THe Cup AND THE Fatcon. By Alfred Tennyson. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Company, the new publishers 
of the Laureate, launch their poetic enterprise by 


bringing out two of his productions which have not | 
hitherto appeared in print, although the stage-loving 


public of London has had the privilege of seeing 
them on the boards. We refer to his latest dramatic 
productions, The Cup and The Falcon, the former of 
which was produced at the Lyceum Theatre, on 


January 3, 1881, and the latter by Messrs. Hare and | 


Kendal, at the St. James’ Theatre, in December, 1879. 
We have read them carefully, which was not a 


ditficult task, considering that they are short, and | 


considering, further, that whatever Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, is not, he is always a skillful and accom- 
plished literary workman. ‘There is a certain satis- 
faction in reading what he writes, for though it may 


not now be up to the standard of his best early work— | 
the standard, say, of The Princess, The Idyls of the | 
King, and In Memoriam—it is perfect work of the | 
Lord Tennyson is not gifted with the dramatic | 
faculty—not, at any rate, in the sense that Browning | 


kind. 


is—but he supplies its lack (so far as it can be sup- 


plied) with most admirable work of the representative | 
sort, as in CEnone, Ulysses, St. Simeon Stylites, and | 


Tithonus. It is a pleasure to read him for the style, or 
the manner if that be the better phrase, for when all is 


said and done, he is easily the most perfect of all the | 


English poets. Better the workmanship of The Cup 
and The Falcon could not be; it might certainly be 
more dramatic. There is not a passage in either that 
goes home to the heart as a revelation of emotion— 
not a line that is instinct with life, frank, natural, 
impulsive; everything is well considered, studied, 
intellectually effective, as in the tragedies of Racine 
or Corneille, who, rather than Shakespeare and his 
fellows, are Lord Tennyson's masters. 
or two will show what we mean better than a column 
of critical comment. 
scene of the first act of The Cup: 


‘*SYNORIX. 

My good Lord Sinnatus, 
I once was at the hunting of a lion. 
Roused by the clamor of the chase he woke, 
Came to the front of the wood—his monarch mane 
Bristled about his quick ears—he stood there 
Staring upon the hunter. A score of dogs 
Gnaw'd at his ankles; at the last he felt 
The trouble of his feet, put forth one paw, 
Slew four, and knew it not, and so remain'd 
Staring upon the hunter: and this Rome 
Will crush you if you wrestle with her; then 
Save for some slight report in her own Senate, 
Scarce know what she has done. 

(Aside.) Would I could move him, 

Provoke him any way! (A/oud.) The Lady Camma, 
Wise I am sure as she is beautiful, 
Will close with me that to submit at once 
Is better than a wholly-hopeless war, 
Our gallant citizens murder’d all in vain, 
Son, husband, brother gash‘d to death in vain, 
And the small state more cruelly trampled on 
Than she had never moved. 


CAMMA. 


Sir, I had once 
A boy who died a babe; but were he living 
And grown to man and Sinnatus will'd it, I 


But a speech | 


Here is one from the second | 
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Would set him in the front rank of the fight 
With scarce a pang. (Aiéses.) Sir, if a state submit 
At once, she may be blotted out at once 
And swallow’d in the conqueror’s chronicle. 
Whereas in wars of freedom and defence 
The glory and grief of battle won or lost 
Solders a race together —yea—tho’ they fail, 
The names of those who fought and fell are like 
A bank’d-up fire that flashes out again 
| From century to century, and at last 

May lead them on to victory—I hope so— 
| Like phantoms of the Gods.” 


Here is another speech from the second act of The 
Cup, and a more dramatic one, through the trick of 
short lines which the Laureate has employed before: 


**CAMMA., 
O thou that slayest the babe within the womb 
Or in the being born, or after slayest him 
As boy or man, great Goddess, whose storm-voice 
Unsockets the strong oak, and rears his root 
Beyond his head, and strows our fruits, and lays 
Our golden grain, and runs to sea and makes it 
Foam over all the fleeted wealth of kings 
And peoples, hear. 
| Whose arrow is the plague—whose quick flash splits 
| The mid-sea mast, and rifts the tower to the rock, 
And hurls the victor’s column down with him 
That crowns it, hear. 
Who causest the safe earth to shudder and gape, 
And gulf and flatten in her closing chasm 
Domed cities, hear. 
Whose lava-torrents blast and blacken a province 
To a cinder, hear. 
Whose winter-cataracts find a realm and leave it 
A waste of rock and ruin, hear. I call thee 
To make my marriage prosper to my wish!" 


This can hardly be considered good dramatic 
writing, even for the nineteenth century. But let us 
see if Alfred Lord Tennyson retains the lyrical faculty 
of his early manhood. Here is a song from The 
Cup: 

‘Moon on the field and the foam, 
Moon on the waste and the wold, 
Moon bring him home, bring him home 
Safe from the dark and the cold, 
Home, sweet moon, bring him home, 
Home with the flock to the fold— 
Safe from the wolf’ — 
| This is sung to the music of a cithern, on a couch, 
| by the Lady Camma, who anticipates the Lady of 

Quality of a later period, And here is another song, 
or a snatch of one, which is sung by Count Federigo 
degli Alberighi, in The Falcon, which the readers of 
the Decameron will remember. (This is sung by the 
amorous Count to the tum-tum, twang-twang, of a 
guitar. ) 

‘‘Dead mountain flowers, dead mountain meadow 
flowers, 

Dearer than when you made your mountain gay, 

Sweeter than any violet of to-day, 

Richer than all the wide world-wealth of May, 

To me, tho’ all your bloom has died away, 

You bloom again, dead mountain meadow flowers.”’ 


The Count should have married that Lady Camma 
rather than the Lady Giovanna, for he is certainly a 
Gentleman of Quality. But let us see what Lord 
Tennyson’s prose comedy—the talk of his clowns of 
| either sex—amounts to. Here is a choice bit from 
| the many impertinent remarks of the Count’s foster- 

brother, Fillippo: ‘‘Ah, the women, the women! Ah, 
| Monna Giovanna, you here again! you that have 
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the face of an angel and the heart of a—that’s too 
positive! you that have a score of lovers—and have 
not a heart for any of them—that’s too positive-nega- 
tive: you that have of the head of a toad, and noz 
a heart like the jewel in it—that’s too negative; you 
that have a cheek like a peach and a heart like the 
stone in it—that’s positive again—that’s better.” 
But not good, Lord Tennyson, for the average of 
these two plays of yours is not higher than that of 
Poe, in Politian, and that of Longfellow, in The 
Spanish Student. They are pretty reading, but, bless 
you, they are not dramatic.—Maz/ and Express. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


VIRGINIA: A History of its People. By John Esten 
Cooke. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


OREGON: The Struggle for its Possession. By William 
Barrows. 16mo. 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


A new series, entitled American Commonwealths, has 
been projected by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Boston, and placed under the competent editorial 
supervision of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, which will be 
uniform in size and general appearance with their 
American Statesmen and American Men of Letters 
series, and in which it is proposed, not to present in 
detail the formal annals of all the States of the Union, 
but rather to sketch rapidly and forcibly the career of 
those which have exerted a marked influence upon 
the nation, or have embodied in their formation and 
growth some distinctive principles of American polity. 
The initial volume of the new series is a brilliantly 
executed monograph on Virginia, by Mr. John Esten 
Cooke, in which, while not neglecting to afford a clear 
and satisfactory view of the general changes that have 
taken place in its civil structure, and of the political 
and military occurrences that have happened within 
its bounds, from its first settlement until the close of 
the first quarter of the present century, he undertakes 
more especially to give a historical sketch of its 
people, embracing an outline portraiture of their 
temper and disposition, their life, manners, and litera- 
ture, their personal, social, and intellectual character- 
istics, coupled with a succinct but spirited, and at 
times vividly dramatic, narrative of the stirring events 
in which they bore a part. Mr. Cooke treats the his- 
tory of Virginia under its three natural divisions, the 
plantation, the colony, and the commonwealth, in 
each of which society wore a distinctive aspect. 
Epitomizing his extended analysis of the aspects of 
Virginia society as it existed in these three strongly 
marked periods, we may say that in the first, which 
extends from the landing at Jamestown to the grant 
of free government, Virginia society consisted of a 
handful of Englishmen buried in the primeval Amer- 
ican wilderness, leading hard and perilous lives, in 
hourly dread of the savages, homesick, half-starved, 
without the solace of the home and the family, torn by 
dissensions, and more than once on the point of 
sailing back to England. In the second, or colonial 
period, reaching from the accession of the first Charles 
to the throne of England until the Revolutionary war, 
we witness the gradual formation of a stable and 
vigorous society, a long struggle against royal and 
vice-regal encroachments, an armed rebellion against 
the crown, the turmoil of an age which originated the 
principle that the right of a citizen is not dependent 
upon the will of the king, followed by the “golden 
age”’ of the colony—the serene and picturesque 








when society is in repose, class distinctions are firmly 
established, and the whole social fabric seems built 
up in opposition to the theory of republicanism, 
although that theory really lies at the very foundation 
of Virginia character. In the third and last period 
we see the repose of this picturesque and serene 
society rudely broken, and the people of all ranks, 
educated as they had been by five generations of 
stubborn resistance to absolutism, with their slumber- 
ing democratic and republican instincts at length 
fiercely aroused, hastening to array themselves, almost 
as one man, against the arbitrary exactions of a 
Parliament in which they were not permitted to be 
represented, and proceeding first to declare with calm 
deliberateness, that ‘‘all men are by nature equally 
free and independent, and have certain inalienable 
rights, namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety,”’ then to inaugurate the commonwealth 
and embark in the heroic struggle of the Revolution, 
afterward to assist in the formation of the Federal 
Constitution and the constructive processes of the 
post-Revolutionary period, and finally to participate 
in that gradual transformation of society which may 
be summed up in the term modern Virginia. In 
tracing the general outlines of the civil and political 
history of Virginia in these three periods, with its 
military episodes, its conflicts with the Indians, its 
combats with king and Parliament, its introduction of 
slavery, and its servile insurrections, Mr. Cooke has 
made a free and judicious use of the materials that 
lie at hand in the general or particular histories that 
have been written relative to Virginia and its sister 
colonies ; but in depicting the character of the people 
of Virginia he has been obliged to have recourse to 
sources less known and less accessible than these— 
to the writings of the first adventurers, to forgotten 
pamphlets, to family papers, to parish church and 
county court archives, to the curious laws passed by 
the House of Burgesses, and to the traditions which 
are not to be found in any written or published 
records; and from these he has produced a series of 
life-like pictures of Virginia life and character in a 
gieat variety of phases, so that we are enabled to get 
close to the people, and to study the men of every 
class, whether Cavaliers or Roundheads, aristocrats 
or plebeians, tradesmen or artisans, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers or statesmen—the beruffled planter in his 
great manor-house or rolling in his coach, the small 
land-holder in his plain dwelling, the parish clergy- 
man in his pulpit, the Dissenting preacher declaiming 
in the fields, the rough waterman of the Chesapeake, 
the hunter of the Blue Ridge, the indented servant, 
and the African slave. He shows us all these in their 
daily life, as they go about their occupations or among 
friends and neighbors; gives us vivid glimpses of 
their social enjoyments, their class distinctions, their 
civic entertainments and stately balls and assemblies ; 
tells us what they read, what they ate and drank, how 
they dressed, and how they deported themselves 
at the table, at social gatherings and receptions, at 
weddings and funerals, in church and at political 
conclaves; and draws graphic portraits of them as 
they appeared on the plantation, in the workshop, at 
the hustings, at the race-course, at the county court, 
at the mimic court of the province in the presence of 
reflected royalty, in the House of Burgesses, and in 
the family. 

Since the publication ot the volume just noticed, 
another has appeared in the same series, prepared 
by the Rev. Dr. William Barrows, which has for its 
subject Oregon, or rather the prolonged struggle for 


Virginia of the larger half of the eighteenth century, | its possession successively by Spain, France, Russia, 
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Great Britain, and the United States. From the nature | 
of the case the early history of Oregon is less rich | 
than that of Virginia and the older Atlantic States in 
those social, personal, and political incidents and 


events and in those historical and traditional associa- | 


tions which strongly appeal to our sympathy by reason 


of the multiplied active human interests with which | 
they are invested ; and, moreover, Dr. Barrows is not | 


gifted with the faculty so largely possessed by Mr. 


Cooke for condensed and spirited narrative, and for | 


picturesque descriptions of men and events, society 
and manners. Nevertheless his volume is one of 


genuine value as a historico-political and geographical | 


study, inasmuch as it gives a complete though some- 
what prolix and disjointed résumé of all the exciting 
occurrences and momentous possibilities that attended, 
and of all the important problems and controver- 
sies that were involved in, the contest for the pos- 
session of the vast territory which is now an inte- 
gral part of the Union. Dr. Barrows’s outline of 
the claims severally of Spain and France, and of the 
efforts successively put forth by each for their main- 
tenance, embodies the abstract of the title to Oregon 
which is now vested in the United States, and a study 
of it is an essential preliminary to an intelligent under- 
standing of his statement of the more immediately 
interesting subject of the controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States relative to Oregon, 
including the dispute between the two nations over 
the north-western boundary line, from its initiation 
until its final settlement in our favor by the award of 
the Emperor of Germany. Of this entire controversy, 
in all its stages and under all its phases and fluctua- 
tions, Dr. Barrows gives a lucid and fairly exhaustive 
account, which is rendered doubly interesting by the 
incorporation, at appropriate points in the narrative, 
of excellent summaries of the various explorations 
which finally led to the opening of the country to 
settlers, and of graphic descriptions of the competition 
for possession that took place between the Hudson 
Bay Company, backed by Great Britain, on the one 
hand, and the individual American citizen and settler 
on theother. In this contest the policy of the former 
was to prevent settlement and colonization, to keep 


the entire region a perpetual wilderness and game | 


preserve, inhabited only by the wild Indian as a trap- 
per of bears and beavers, and a collector of furs and 
peltries, by which means it hoped to perpetuate its 
monopoly of the fur trade, and insure immense divi- 
dends on its invested capital; while the aim of the 
latter was to occupy and develop the country, and to 
open it to the influences of civilization and Christianity. 
On the one side was a mammoth corporation, reso- 
lutely determined to keep out the settler with his 
grains and grasses, his plough and hoe and water- 
wheel, from an area one-third larger than Europe, and 
to dedicate it to the propagation of wilderness and 


beaver, with steel-traps and Indians and half-breeds | 


to catch them. And on the other side were a few 
intelligent settlers, acting individually and without 
organization or wealth, and animated only by the 


spirit of patriotic or personal enterprise, and who were | 
no less resolute in their purpose to reclaim the wilder- | 
ness, to tame and Christianize the savage, to intro- | 
duce husbandry and the useful arts, and to open the | 


country to the trade and commerce of the world. As 
the situation is admirably summarized by Dr. Bar- 


rows, the Hudson Bay Company carried into the | 
The settlers planted | 
| the most interesting results of Mr. Dobson's researches 


country only the single man. 
in it the family, and laid the foundations of social 
life. 
other his seed-wheat, his oats and potatoes, his 
plough, harrow, and mill; one counted his musk-rat 





The one brought only his traps and snares, the | 
| the Emperor Henry, and the origin of ‘ Fudge.” 


nests, beaver dams, and bear-skins, the other his 
hills of corn and stacks of wheat; one shot an Indian 
for killing a wild beast for food out of season, the 
other paid a bounty for the extinction of the wolf and 
other predatory animals; one took his twenty-four or 
thirty-six months’ old newspaper from the dog-mail, 
and the other carried the printing-press along with 
him; one hunted and traded for what he could carry 
out of the country, the other planted and built for 
what he could leave in it for his children... In short, 
the English trader ran his birch canoes and bateaux 
up the streams and around the lakes to bring out furs 
and peltries, while the American immigrant hauled in 
with his rude wagon the nineteenth century; and, as 
was inevitable, he won the victory—which was a vic- 


| tory of the policy of colonization, settlement, and 


development, over that of exclusion, waste, and 
monopoly. Dr. Barrows gives some highly animated 
sketches of the devotion and enterprise of the early 
explorers and settlers—among others, of that ener- 
getic and far-seeing pioneer Dr. Whitman, the story 
of whose persistent and heroic efforts to hold Oregon 
for the United States by the agency of an overland 
wagon route is one of the most interesting episodes in 
our Western annals.—Harfer's Magazine. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Preface and 
Notes by Austin Dobson. Parchment Series. 
18mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

Perhaps there could be hardly greater praise given to 

this edition of Goldsmith’s famous tale than that it is 

one which would have pleased the author. A genu- 
ine sympathy with him marks the volume, from the 
finely felt xondeau with which Mr. Dobson has pref- 
aced it to the last of the many notes with which it con- 
cludes. The spirit of Goldsmith has been caught by 
Mr. Caldecott in his charming vignette of the Prim- 
rose family; and an author, alive or dead, must be 
hard to please who would wish to see his text set forth 
in better style. The title-page is a little masterpiece 
of the printer’s art, and even in these days of dainty 
typography the beauty of the book, as a whole, is 
noticeable. Mr. Dobson has not taken a niggardly 
view of his duties as an editor. Besides the rondcau 
and thirty-eight closely but clearly printed pages of 
notes, he has furnished it with a preface in which he 
speaks of the Vicar in those terms, at once critical 
and kind, which are justified by long and sincere 
friendship, and in a style of which the turns and 
cadences have just so much of the accent of the 
eighteenth century as accords with the subject. It is 
strange that there should be left so many new things 
to say in illustration of the text of this oft-read tale; 
but it is perhaps because it has been, and still is, read 
so often that the need of an annotator has been 
unfelt, While enshrined among the classics, it has 
remained part of current literature. It is one of the 
charms of the present edition that this familiar char- 
acter is preserved. Though the notes are full of 
learning, they are free from pedantry, and may be 
read with little less ease than the story itself. That 
this is so is no doubt due in part to Mr. Dobson’s 
style, but it is also due to the subjects. ‘‘ Flourishing 
upon cat-gut,” ‘‘religiously cracked nuts on Michael- 
mas Eve,” “green josephs,"’ and ‘‘a sussarara’’—can 
anything in the way of notes be less dull? Among 


may be noticed the story of Count Abensburg and 
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RECENT FICTION. 


NEwporT. By George Parsons Lathrop. 16mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


VESTIGIA. By George Fleming. 12mo. 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Julian Hawthorne. 12mo. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Hope’s HEART-BELLS. By Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. 
95 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


Otp Lapy Mary. A story of the Seen and the 
Unseen. 55 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


There is much careful study of individualities and 


much felicity of description in Mr. Lathrop’s New- | 


port, which shows to far better advantage in book 
form than read in parts as a serial. For it is not so 
much a story as a picture, in which all the compo- 


nent parts must be seen at once in order to blend | 


with, modify, set off, and subdue each other. The 
author has a very good command of his subject, and 


sees Newport and makes his readers see it in its dif- | 
for the lasting power of his writings. 


ferent aspects and phases, with its pageants, its 


amusements, its faults, follies, and crimes,—set about | 
by its ‘‘ dark purple spheres of sea,’’ and arched over | 


by its lovely skies. The glamour with which he 
invests the place itself, drawing, compelling, and at 
last almost transforming those who yield to its charm, 
is of course a pretty fiction ; but it has its uses in the 


story, since the hero, Eugene Oliphant, who begins | ; C 
| appointed to be the assassin of King Humbert at the 


by disliking Newport, asking, ‘‘ Isn't the spirit of the 


place to be idly busy and to fill up the time with | 
| life-loving young fellow who acknowledges the fatal 


expensive nonsense ?”’ is finally quite enthralled by it 
and becumes its chief victim. The real fact is that all 
mankind love amusement and interest, and that the 
more well dressed, well fed, and well appointed peo- 


ple are, the more easy-going they become in making | 


the best of what is offered for their diversion and 
accepting it as their unquestioned routine. Itis the out- 
siders, the lookers-on, the listeners, who are aston- 
ished at the tameness and frivolity of the talk and the 
pursuits of those who set the fashions of the world. 
Mr. Lathrop has succeeded in producing characters 
who, without faults of art or taste, go through their 


véles, performing them with a spirit at once graceful | 


and frivolous, petty and generous. He has avoided 
both the grotesque and the heroic, and has kept even 


his strongest characters well within bounds, too care- | 


ful about the proportions of the whole to give too 
much prominence to such well-drawn minor char- 
acters as Mrs. Farley Blazer or Raish Porter. The 


other groups thus subordinated, Octavia Gifford, the | 


leading character, is very clearly set before us. She 
is a widow whose married life has been so absolutely 
happy that not even her husband’s death can deprive 
her of the radiant outlook into life his love has given 
her. Thus, to come upon the disheartening secret 


that before he had ever loved her he had passionately | 


wooed another woman (the dead wite of Eugene Oli- 
phant) rouses both rebellion and resentment. 
holds Oliphant guilty of having disclosed this cruel 
truth, and, with the knowledge that she has already 
attracted him, resolves to punish him. This impulse 


is both human and feminine, but its slow calculated | 


working-out into premeditated action is neither. In 
her first enlightenment, while everything tottered, she 
might in blind rage have longed to punish somebody. 
But, one ideal lost, the necessity of worship would 
have led her to reinstate another, and, cordially liking 


and enjoying the society of Oliphant as she did, she | 


could not have remained permanently insensible to 
the signs of his passion, nor, when he disclosed it, 
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She | 
| ing a figure that she is entitled to a fairy-land of her 


| ian of the old school. 
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have carried out her self-appointed 7é/e to the end. 
A woman’s logic is of the heart, not of the head, and 
the real Octavia would soon have forgiven Oliphant 
for a fault which she was clear-sighted enough to see 
he had never actually committed. Thus the catas- 
trophe of the story, instead of being natural and 
effective, seems to us both faulty and false. It does 
not impress us as a decree of fate, but of mistaken 
results of clearly understood springs of actioh, which 
give us pain to realize. The terrible catastrophe of 
the loss of the Newport boat on the Sound, and the 
death of little Effie, with all their realistic touches, 
leave an impression on the mind which must give 
tone and color to one’s reminiscences of the book. 
From Mr. Lathrop’s skill in seeing and reporting 
truly, and from certain very delicate strokes in his 
sketches of old Thorburn the tutor, Roger Deering, 
and Mrs. Blazer, we are inclined to predict for him 
higher successes than he has yetachieved. His young 
women we do not at all like, except, in a way, Vivian 
Ware; and the sooner he substitutes a healthier and 
less forced conception of the opposite sex in place of 
his present rather Frenchy ideal, the better it will be 


It is rather a novel motive for astory which George 
Fleming has chosen in Vestigia, and, well treated, 
might have been very effective. It is an episode in 


| the life of a young man who, having inherited com- 
| munistic ideas without realizing their meaning to him- 


self, and having thoughtlessly drifted into a club of 
Red Republicans who make a catspaw of him, is 
next review to be held in Rome. The emotions of a 
necessity of obedience to the decision of his leader, 
and at the same time feels a horror of the crime he is 
to be forced to commit, and an obstinate and growing 
disbelief not only in its righteousness but its practical 
efficacy, give room for both feeling and imagination. 
But, ingeniously contrived although the plot and 
incidents of Vestigia may be, they do not carry sufficient 
reality along with them to impress the reader. Dino 
de Rossi will not, we feel sure, be compelled to work 
out his doom to the bitter end. Well asso pretty a 


| young fellow may suit pathetic situations, he does not 


seem born for tragic ones. George Fleming invari- 
ably writes with delicacy and taste, with many piquant 
bits of description thrown in; but this last book, in 
general execution and pleasingness of detail, ill bears 
comparison with its predecessors. 

Beatrix Randolph is a lively story, and, if the 


| reader dismisses the facts, probabilities, and possibili- 


ties which the least acquaintance with a daily news- 
paper forces upon him, it may be called in many 
respects a very pretty one. With an ocean-cable which 
is useful for nothing if not to chronicle the movements 
and engagements of theatrical and operatic artists, it 
is hardly likely that, even if New York could be hood- 
winked as to the identity of one of the greatest divas 
in the world, London and Paris would allow us to 
remain inthedark. But the fair Beatrix is so bewitch- 


own cutside the domain of the prosaic and every-day 
world. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has done nothing bet- 
ter than his presentation of this heroine, together with 
her father, who seems a very fair portrait of a Virgin- 
Why into this pretty and 
picturesque little world of ideas he had evoked he 
should have introduced so unnecessary and so repul- 
sive a character as Jocelyn, we ask with disappoint- 
ment and even annoyance. This false note mars the 
whole book, and shows us, as, alas! so much of the 
author’s work does, a fair opportunity missed. 
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Hope’s Heart-Bells, in spite of its romantic title, 
is a very pretty and sensible story of a rural Quaker 
family, and besides the present diction of the Friends, 
preserves their just and kindly spirit and their quiet 
ways. Now that the Puritan girl has had her turn in 


literature and almost vanished, no heroine quite so | 
| mon tongue, and after the death of Mr. Marsh the 


well fulfils the novelist’s idea of an zmgénue as the 


ay maiden, for her very limitations are an added | 
charm, making her remain forever in great part an | 


unsophisticated child, seeing with the pure, clear eyes 
of wonder, reverence, and faith. Hope herself is a 
very attractive creation, and we are glad to have her 


the end of her history. 
Just as English papers were lamenting the departure 


of the good old family ghost, Mrs. Oliphant (for of | 
| shows that within the next ten years some additional 


course Old Lady Mary is by Mrs. Oliphant), whose 
prodigal powers always answer the full meed of Brit- 
ish requirement, has brought back the truant spirit 
and compelled it to perform a double duty,—to delight 


the lovers of the shadowy and the mysterious, and at | 
| like the one now published. On a previous occasion 


the same time teach a practical lesson to every-day 


people,—to make their wills in season, not to reward | 
| which has been so gloriously associated with every 


a long life-service with unfaithfulness and ingratitude, 
but to repay it with substantial houses, money, and 
lands. 
wanting ‘‘ to make your flesh creep,” is a very pretty 
and attractive ghost with a beautiful white shawl and 
a long sweeping dress, and lace on its head, and who 
goes about trying in the most painstaking way to 
undo the wrongs committed in its earthly life, is a 
very useful ghost indeed. And it can hardly happen 


that a pleasing and pretty fable of this kind, which | 
| new meanings it assumed, and when it perished, or 


brings home to every reader the blindness and self- 
indulgence of mortals and a possible after-realization 


of the meaning of such blindness and self-indulgence, | 


will fail to effect some practical results. There are 
not enough such ghosts in this world of flesh and 
blood.—Lippincolt’s Magazine. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES; Founded mainly on the materials col- 
lected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
James A. H. Murray, LL.D. Part I., A-Ant. 
Large 4to. Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.25. 


The first part of the new English dictionary, planned 
by the Philological Society of London, has appeared, 
after preparations which have lasted nearly twenty- 
seven years. In the course of these decades about 
three and a half millions of original and exact quota- 
tions have been transcribed upon special slips, by 


about thirteen hundred readers, whohavegonethrough | 


more than five thousand English authors of the past 


eight centuries. The slips have been sorted and edited | 


by scores of trained scholars, and finally brought 
to press by Dr. James A. H. Murray, who is immedi- 


ately responsible for what will surely be the best dic- | 


Dr. Murray and | Smart, are likely to be set aside by the new diction- 


tionary of all modern languages. 
his associates have broken utterly with all English 
dictionaries, and attempted on historical principles 


what Johnson, Richardson, Ogilvie, Webster and | 


Worcester, tried to achieve on a critical, logical or 
dogmatic basis. In fact, the method of the new dic- 
tionary is Grimm’s, as illustrated in the German dic- 


is Littré’s as shown in his French dictionary. 
both models have been outdone by the English work, 
which is fuller, better finished and typographically 
handsomer. 





A ghost like this, who, unlike the “‘ fat boy,”’ | 
| of Hooker and Hobbes, of Burton and Locke, of 
| Addison and Johnson, Ruskin and Gladstone.”’ 


| nor are they arranged historically. 
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the hearty support 


Dr. Murray acknowledges 
At an 


which he has received in the United States. 


| early date it was arranged with the late George P. 


Marsh that Americans should read their entire litera- 
ture, and all English books of the eighteenth century, 
for this great inventory and storehouse of our com- 


American portion of the work has been in the good 
hands of Professor Francis A. March. The Rev. Dr. 
J. Pierson alone has contributed 36,000 quotations, and 
it is not yet too late for new readers to do something 
like that, especially for Hawthorne, for common 


retain the pretty ‘‘ thee’’ and ‘‘thy” in her speech to | words, and for whatever Professor March may want 


| most. 


Complete as the new work is, it fails to men- 
tion the common phrase, ‘‘ All aboard,”’ as used by 
American conductors and omnibus drivers. This 


work should be done by American contributors, unless 
Dr. Murray, who is a prodigious worker, will finish 
his great enterprise sooner. But this is not probable, 
as he is under contract to furnish at least twenty parts 


he has expressed his indebtedness to ‘that Oxford, 
development of the language and literature of Eng- 


land,—the Oxford of Wyclif and Sir Thomas More, 


The “historical principles’ of the new dictionary 
are very simple. Dr. Murray proposes to record every 


| English word, proper names excluded, of the past 


eight centuries, and to show by chronological quota- 
tions when the word appeared, when it changed, what 


how it stands to-day. The essence of his work lies 
in these historical quotations and their diplomatic 
accuracy. A glance at a word in the dictionary will 
show when it appeared, and how it stands to-day, 
both in meaning and pronunciation. The first Eng- 
lish lexicographer to quote the authorities of the lan- 
guage was Samuel Johnson, who defined a dictionary- 
maker as‘‘a harmless drudge that busies himself in 
tracing the original, and detailing the signification of 
words.” But Johnson’s quotations cannot be readily 
verified, as he does not mention chapter and verse; 
Richardson's 
great work did much better, but is not arranged alpha- 
betically. Worcester, too, is deficient in dates, and 
Webster conceived the duties of the lexicographer 


| to be somewhat in the line of legislating rather than 


mere reporting. They all make definition their prin- 
cipal work, and treat quotations as mere illustrations. 


| The new dictionary gives in its definitions a mere 





summary of what appears in the quotations, and the 
latter are given with the utmost precision, as if they 
were witnesses presenting their credentials under oath. 
No remote etymologies are tolerated. 

Neither Johnson as edited by Todd and Latham, 
nor Webster as edited by Goodrich and Porter, or 
modified by Ogilvie, nor the famous edition of 
Worcester in 1863, nor even Walker as remodelled by 


ary, which, even when complete, will hardly become 
a popular work of reference, as Worcester, forinstance, 
should be. For the authors just mentioned require 
an intelligent reader only, while the new dictionary 





presupposes on the part of its friends some familiarity 
with the historical method, some discrimination 


tionary, and the immediate model of the execution | between authorities, and some acquaintance with an 


But | 
| which Dr. Murray employs profusely. Theword ’cute, 


elaborate system of lexicographical terms and marks 


for instance, in the sense of shrewd or “‘slick,’’ he 
| pronounces to be aphetized, which is a new verb for 
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what classical scholars call apheresis,—the dropping 
of an initial letter. And only a professional student 
of language will read the whole of Dr. Murray’s 
treatise on the letter a. But everybody ought to be 
glad and grateful that Dr. Murray and his army of 
scholars have appealed, once for all, from the diction- 
aries to the writers of the language. In no case has 
Dr. Murray quoted directly from the mouths of the 
people. He does not appear to recognize a word until 
it appears in print, and he is not very solicitous about 
synonymes and phrases. 

The new dictionary drops the word “‘adventine,” 
which all later lexicographers have copied from a 
mistake accidentally made by Johnson. Fortunately 
they have done better than John Ash, who found after 
the word curmudgeon in Johnson the remark that 
“itis a vitious manner of pronouncing ceur mechant, 
Fr. an unknown correspondent,” and then defined the 
origin of the word thus: “From the Fr., ceur, 
unknown, and mechant, a correspondent.” The new 
work will do away with mere dictionary words like 
abalienation ; it will have the really new words, like 
ampére ; it will show that abnormous is antiquated, 
though it was used by Hallam and Grote; and it will 
indicate when our latest words, like ampére and agnos- 
tic, were introduced. Atthe same time it will show a 
refinement in distinctions, which jurisprudence itself 
might envy. The first fruit is now at hand; we shall 
all be richer when the treasure-house is completed.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


HABBERTON’S GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By John Habberton, author 
of Helen’s Babies, etc. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, g5 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

In the preface to this work we find a justification of 

the aim and style of this ‘ unconventional” series of 

books, with much of which we agree. We, too, would 
paint men and things as they were, without overmuch 
regard to the dignity of the historic muse; and we 
agree that Washington, like other heroes of the series, 
has suffered from being treated too much like “a tea- 
shop chromo.”’ We do not suppose that the projectors 
of the series really intended ‘‘to belittle the great 
personages of American history.” On the other hand, 
we cannot agree that famous men should be written 
about “in the manner that is the rule in familiar con- 
versation about historic characters.’’ Much easy 
rhetoric and off-hand jesting does very well in 

‘familiar conversation,”’ which reads poorly enough ; 

just as we would not paint the portrait of Washington 

as he looked when just returned trom a ride in a hot 
spring day over the muddy acres of his plantation. 

Mr. Habberton tells the story of Washington's life 

for the most part in good style and with an excellent 

spirit ; but if some friend could have gone over his 
manuscript and run his pen through all the passages 
which appear to have been called out by the special 
requirements of the series, his book would have been 
vastly improved. It would then have been really an 
unconventional sketch ; the funny parts are generally 
conventional. For example (p. 116) where Wash- 
ington, ‘in his anger, even dashed his hat upon the 
ground, which was very injudicious, for new hats 
were not easy to get just then’’—the joke is good 
enough in itself, and the fact it alludes to is worth 
mentioning ; but the introduction of the joke at this 
point interrupts the narrative and diverts the atten- 
tion of the reader. But we will do Mr. Habberton 
the justice to say that in the main he has kept his 
disposition to joke very well under control.— 7he 
Nation. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-LORE AND LONDON HUMORS. 


By the Rev. T. F. 
Sold by 


FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Thistleton Dyer, M.A. Small 8vo. 
John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Humor, WIT, AND SATIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. Collected and illustrated by John 
Ashton. 12mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$2.25; by mail $2.40. 


Popular superstition is so long-lived and popular 
humor is so antiquated that the two volumes before 
us, although they would naturally be thought to 
belong to different centuries, may be regarded as 
contemporaneous in their subject matter. Both 
titles are, to a certain extent, misnomers: in Mr. 
Dyer’s book there is much that is not folk-lore, and 
in Mr, Ashton’s there is a considerable portion of the 
humor that belongs to all times and all nations alike. 
But, not to cavil, traits of rural England in Shake- 
speare’s day and for a long time afterwards are 
instructively illustrated in one; and in the other, 
characteristics of the city of the Roundheads in the 
Cavalier time are exemplified by a series of anecdotes 
and ballads, many of which Shakespeare undoubtedly 
laughed at when he was young and was bored by when 
he grew old. By the help of both, an amusing, vivid, 
and tolerably complete idea of the habits of thinking 
and pleasuring among the lower orders before the 
Revolution can be made out. 

In the volume especially devoted to Shakespeare 
and the country,—for one cannot think of folk-lore 
in a municipality,—there is a plentiful store of knowl- 
edge regarding witches, ghosts, elves, fairies; the 
Robins, Pucks, Jacks, Wills, Joans, Pegs, Hobs, Gills, 
and all benevolent or malicious sprites ; demons of 
earth, fire, and air, and the other ranks of the devil’s 
hierarchy, with which our ancestors made walking o’ 
nights a diversion. But, instead of confining himself 
within such limits, the author has really written a 
dictionary of popular beliefs and customs referred to 
by Shakespeare, and by sucking dry special author- 
ities on one or another subject has swelled out his 
one book so that it is a little library by itself. Although 
not an original work, as might be thought, but a com- 
pilation and condensation of several others, small and 
large, it does not pretend to being anything new. Its 
usefulness, so far from being impaired by its second- 
hand nature, is the greater, inasmuch as the author 
opens in a general view a much larger horizon than 
any specialist could have done by his own separate 
investigation. 

Opening the volume at random, one cannot “but be 
struck by the curious psychological fact that the 
uneducated hold nothing so true as that into which an 
element of doubt enters. Inthe history of all super- 
stitions, hallucinations, chicanery, or other sources of 
vulgar error, faith is not only harder to combat than 
is common sense, but faith in evil is more obstinate 
than faith in good. The devil-worshippers, however 
dignified by more euphemistic names, are by no 
means an extinct sect now, and in our forefathers’ day 
their imaginations were active. What more plausible 
historical argument could a modern pessimist adduce 
for his opinions than the disproportionate number of 
evil beings which were conjured out of the north of 
old, the traditional habitation of demons, as may still 
be noticed in Milton? They thronged the witches’ 
Sabbath; they rode howling down the winds in the 
pack of the spectral hunter; they assumed all dis- 
guises, corporeal or ghostly, ugly or fair, strange or 
ordinary, human or beastly,—Amaimon, whom Glen- 
dower gave the bastinado, Barbason, Mahu, the chief 
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dictator of hell, and the whole unloosed legion. Nor | Mr. Ashton’s volume exhibits city life, or such of 


did they only walk the earth in “all shapes that man 
goes up and down in;” their shadowy influence was 
felt in many a ludicrous conceit or cruel custom. The 
goat still went to the devil every twenty-four hours to 


have his beard combed; a tailless cat would empty a | 
room like a pestilence ; the stool and stake were at | 


hand for the trial and execution of any withered, 
crooked, mumbling oldcrone. The supernatural was 
as usual then as the scientific experiments are now. 
The moon shed insanity, engendered the abortive 
moon-calf, touched herbs with medicinal virtue ; the 
thunderstone fell ; the Scotch barnacle blossomed into 
geese ; the owl shrieked,— 
** The fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good night ; ”” 

the basilisk fascinated ; the phoenix, dragon, and uni- 
corn were names of weird meaning; and rats were 
rhymed to death in Ireland. Similarly, the plants, 
flowers, insects, reptiles, had curious properties and 
strange histories. In medicine,—next to religion the 
great field of unreason,—alchemists distilled potable 
gold, witches made mummy for Othello handkerchiefs, 
and quacks sold drugs against the malign influence of 
the sun’s and moon's eclipses. To a truly scientific 
mind, how almost out of nature must it seem that the 
sanest mind in all literature was ‘‘ evolved” during the 
prevalence of such a view of natural phenomena ! 

In the latter half of his work Mr. Dyer has given 
attention to pastimes, habits and customs, and miscel- 
laneous matters, that exhibit the material rather 
than the mental state of the English country-folk in 
Shakespeare’s age. ‘‘England was merry England 
then,’’ as the verse says, and it is pleasant to know 
that a few of the old Maypoles remain: ‘one still 
supports a weather-cock in the churchyard at Pendle- 
ton, Manchester ; and in Derbyshire, a few years ago, 
several were to be seen standing on some of the village 
greens.”” Around them, adorned with St. George’s 


banner and the white, forked pennon, ranged the | 


ancient morris-dance of Scarlet, Maid Marian, and 
Little John; and near by were played the comic inter- 
ludes that furnished ‘‘ more matter for a May morn- 
ing.’’ The revolving months brought frequent festi- 
vals, each with its special character: now there was 


drinking of the Whitsun ale, sold by the church- | 


wardens to repair the church; and now the “ booting” 
and hock-cart of the harvest home furnished more 
amusement to the young ; Midsummer Eve and Hal- 
lowmas, and above all Christmas, with their question- 
ing maids, their soul-cakes, their gilt nutmegs and 
wassail candles; and many, many more there were 
that make our own holidays seem starvelings by com- 
parison. Births, christenings, marriages, deaths, and 
burials, now too generally only matters of record, were 
solemn and, even in the case of the last two, happy 
occasions. But all this is become, so to speak, an 
old wives’ tale. Briefly, by merely glancing here and 
there in the last two hundred pages, one is sure to come 
upon some ‘‘rite of May” that he would have been 
glad ‘‘to do observaunce”’ to. Cakes and ale we 


have, and ginger is hot i’ the mouth; but how many 


a pretty extravagance has gone by that once made 
Britannia’s Pastorals something more genuine than an 
elaborated suggestion from Theocritus! Colin Clout 
is a homely name, and Autolycus is a pleasant one, 
but both “suffer not thinking on with the hobby- 
horse, whose epitaph is,— 

«** For oh, for oh, the hobby-horse is forgot. 


Would that Colin might again come to court, say we; 
even at the risk of not escaping a peerage so easily as 
he was wont ! 


Jewish history, 





| than would be thought from these extracts. 





its least repulsive elements as gave color to some of 
the vulgarities and tavern fooleries of Shakespeare's 
dramas, and formed the staple of the low comedy. 
It is acollection of jests, brief tales, and ballads, with 
a slight admixture of political satire, and is conse- 
quently a book to be readin and notthrough. In large 
quantities, a jest book is almost as dry reading as 
In the first place, much of it is 
already familiar, and has been from the dawn of the 
humorous faculty in man; inthe second place, many 
of the jokes have been improved on since antiquity, 
so that to look for attractive humor in them is like 
looking for human beauty in an anthropoid ape; in the 


| third place—but this to be guilty of that very lack of 


freshness in treatment of which we complain, The 
man who hoped to live to hear his own funeral ser- 
mon preached ; the sot who went to bed last night 
like a beast,—‘‘ What, so drunk ?”’ ‘‘ No, so sober ;”’ 
the trio who, being tied over a stream by girdles, the 
first to a tree, the second to the first, and so on, hung 
quietly while the upper one undid his fastening in 
order to tighten it (A/zdernice, ‘‘ Wait till I spit on my 
hands ’”’) ; the rogue who called on the bystanders to 
seize the Judge, “ for 1goin danger of my life because 
of him;”’ the husband who gave speech to his dumb 
wife by the help ofthe magician, but found no magi- 
cian potent enough to stop her tongue; the lass who 
remarked of the very old wine that it was very little 
for its age (ascribed sometimes to Foote); the new- 
fledged scholar who proved two glasses, or chickens, 
or herrings, or whatsoever, to be three, and was told 
to solace himself with the third; and many another 
of the witty characters who are resuscitated in these 
pages, were probably among those who told Noah 
that ‘‘it wouldn’t be much of a shower.”’ In fact, 
one need only read over the list of sources whence 
Mr. Ashton has reprinted these extracts to see that 
some of his authorities are merely compendiums of 
all the wit extant, as is declared on their title-pages ; 
and consequently the collection, as a whole, belongs 
to the seventeenth century only in the sense that it 
was all printed between the extreme limits 1600-1700. 
It should not be understood, however, that the work 
is without local or temporal color. The chief butt is 
of course the countryman, as always. The despised 
nationality is, as in Shakespeare’s time, the Welsh ; 
but there must be some tenderness in Mr. Ashton’s 
heart for the Scotch, who surely were more shot at 
The 
Irish and the Jews, who furnish so many first and 
second clowns to our contemporary drolleries, appear 
scarcely at all. The Puritan, who in humor is neces- 
sarily the hypocrite in a vile form, and the Cavalier, 
who poses as dandy or braggart, are more fully repre- 
sented. In general, however, no class or sect is 
aimed at; the wit is individual, ascribed to the jesters 
of the age, Scogin, Hobson, George Peele, or Tarlton, 
and the humor universal, dealing with such themes 
as the married man’s repentance, the evils of getting 
poor by drink, the millennium to come when the 
devil goes blind, the cozening of tailors, and the praises 
of the black leather bottle. What is read here, in fact, 
is just such a farrago as would have been heard by a 
frequent lounger in the old London taverns. There 
is a smell of nappy ale in one’s nostrils, and a noise 
of roisterers in one’s ears, throughout the perusal. 
The illustrations make, to our taste, the most enter- 
taining part of the volume. Rude as the cuts are, 
there is a certain speaking quality in their postures, 
an esfrit in their very woodenness, a maivefe in their 
ignorance of drawing and perspective, that are charm- 


| ing; their stiffnesses are those of Punch and Judy, 
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their diminutiveness is puppet-like, and they fre- 


quently tell the story more quickly than does the 
text. 
at the Sign of the Crown in London, found a Spring 
in her Mugg, for Joy of which hur Sung the praise of 


Old L£xgland resolving never to return to Wades | 
again,” is made far more interesting, with her smooth, | 
| work until the pen finally fell from his exhausted 


long, old-maidish hair and melancholy features, as 
she hugs the huge tankard with a crone-like fondness. 


The captain stepping boldly off the globe, with his | 


‘Hey for Lubberland"’ (a new Cockayne, except 
that now it is roasted pigs instead of geese that go 
about crying, ‘‘Come, eat me”’), gives us a new 
sense of the locality of that carnal paradise. The 
wonderfully black devil, with a stiff tail like a twisted 
harpoon, and evidently with the intentions of a very 
bad Bruin; pig-faced Miss Tannakin Skinker, the 
long-nosed lass, ‘“‘ dashing’’ the countenances of her 
suitors ; Prince Rupert’s aged monkey ; the Cavalier, 
with his 


and horned boots,—a very modish figure; 
Caudle giving her first Boulster Lecture to her mate, 
whovainly simulates slumber; the unfortunate maid 
who counted her chickens too soon,—all these, and 
others, have a kind of galvanic lifelikeness. With 
what a jaunty grace the valiant cook-maid prances off 


on her rocking-horse of a steed! With what a piteous | 


and solemn patience the Anabaptist convert suffers 
himself to be dipped! How the beauty of Nell 
Gwynne’s face is clouded under its grotesque patches, 
and with what meekness does the prince, afterwards 
her royal lover, bend his head while the Scots (1651) 
hold ‘‘their young kinge’s nose to ye grinstone’’! 
Especially pathetic are the cuts delineating the death 


of Prince Rupert’s famous white Lapland dog, Boy, | 


who was slain at Marston Moor, near the field where, 
among the pre-Raphaelite bean plants, his master’s 
head may be seen in hiding, Boy was believed to be 


supernatural, a witch, and there was great rejoicing | 


over his poor corpse among the Parliament men ; for 
his fall was gazetted far and wide. 

There is one great defect in the volume. It is, as 
has been said, a book to be referred to but not read ; 
yet there is neither a table of contents nor an index. 
The omission, in such a case is unpardonable. The 
historical value of the work is particularly lessened, 
since no one can possibly carry in his memory such 


disconnected and brief illustrations of the times, or | 


find any one of them without a careful and tedious 
hunt. Mr. Dyer’s Folk-Lore, on the contrary, con- 
tains an admirable and exhaustive index, and the 
matter itself is arranged in a very plain and systematic 
way, with many sub-titles and cross-references. Both 
volumes are valuable contributions to the history of 
the common people; but from their fragmentary 


nature, only a very incomplete and piecemeal idea of | 


their contents can be given in the space at our dis- 
posal.— The Atlantic Month/y. 


GREEN’S CONQUEST ‘OF ENGLAND. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 3y John Richard 
Green, M.A., LL. D., with portrait and maps, 
8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.05. 
There are few more touching literary memorials than 
the simple statement in the preface to this volume of 


the long contest between the indomitable mind of | 


the author and the disease to which at last he was 
forced to yield. 
ever before him, and he seized every opportunity, 
every relaxation of pain, to push on with it, 


BOOK NEWS. 


‘THE JOLLY WELSH WOMAN, Who, drinking | 


ribboned love-lock, his half-unbuttoned | 
doublet and sleeves, his ruffled hosetops, big spurs, | 
Mrs, | 


| attacks. 


| upon the people. 


The work which he had to do was | 


The | 
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preceding work, ‘The Making of England,’’ was 
written ‘‘under the shadow of death,’’ and we are 
told that ‘it was the opinion of his doctors that life 
was only prolonged from day to day throughout that 
time by the astonishing force of his own will, by the 
constancy of a resolve that had wholly set aside all 
personal aims.”’ And from the conclusion of that 


hand and for the first time he said, ‘‘I am weary: 
I can do no more,’’—the daily and hourly struggle with 
death was maintained. Knowing the conditions of his 


| work it would be impossible to deal with it otherwise 


than tenderly, but the truth is that wherever it has 
been permitted him to finish it, the task is so faithfully 
and thoroughly performed as to make no appeal for 
lenient treatment. His wife tells us in the preface 


| that ‘‘ with such sustained zeal, such eager conscien- 
| tiousness was his work done, that much of it was 
| wholly rewritten five times, other parts three times;”’ 


and it is only in regard to those parts of the present 
volume which are printed from his unrevised manu- 
script, and to the small portion near the end which 
his wife has compiled to give harmony and complete- 
ness to it, that any suspicion of haste will apply. 
The period dealt with is that between the latter half 


| of the eighth century tothe Norman Conquest. While 
| much obscurity still hangs over a part of these centu- 


ries, and the rapid changes of sovereignty are often only 
to be explained by inference, many events of the 


| deepest historical interest may yet be traced, and the 
| broad general outlines of the picture can be grasped 


without much danger of misinterpretation. The 
England of the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries 
was a wildland. The people in the time of Egbert 
and much latter were still discordant. A rude in- 
dependence prevented that organization which could 
alone have enabled them to withstand external 
But the forging of the English people was a 
rough process. They were very literally rendered 
homogeneous by constant exposure to violent shocks. 
The Danes forced them to organize for self- protection ; 
to exchange a loose thirty-day service system for 


| a landwehr system which in the hands of such 


leaders as the House of Cerdic supplied, sufficed 


| to postpone for a long time, if it could not pre- 


vent, the Danish Conquest. In the same way ex- 
ternal pressure drove the poor husbandman to seek 
protection from the thegn, and by degrees raised the 
latter to a position of feudatory power. But the 
growth of feudalism was checked in England by the 
power of the kings from the time they aspired to rule 
the whole country. The struggle between the ealdor- 
men and the kings doubtless paved the way for the 
Norman Conquest, and led to the Danish Conquest. 
Cnut, however, with his body-guard of huscarls, 
showed how the ealdormen could be kept in check, 
and his example was followed for some time. One 
of the most suggestive facts brought out in this 
history, however, is the failure of all the invaders of 
England to graft their own national habits and ways 
The Romans Romanized all the 
world, wherever their eagles flew, but the fierce 
pirates that descended upon the English coast, and 
that again and again conquered the greater part of 
the country, no sooner settled down in their new 
home than they became Anglicized. The consum- 
mation of the Danish Conquest would seem to have 
assured the establishment of a Scandinavian nation- 
ality, but Cnut made haste to show that he meant to be 
an English king, and throughout his reign he labored 
to fortify English law and custom, and to revive that 
English literature and culture which his countrymen 
had done so much to destroy. The Wikings, indeed, 
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are answerable for deplorable mischief in this respect. 
There can be no doubt that their wanton extirpation 
of the monasteries and their destruction of all the 
instruments of education retarded English civilization 
a full century, and perhaps more, and brought to 
nought the labors of many men who were in advance 
of their generation. 

It is satisfactory to find that the character of 
Alfred suffers no obscuration from greater fullness of 
research. He is still in Mr. Green’s hands what he 
was in the hands of earlier and less discriminating 
historians, a ruler who stands out from the mass of 
his contemporaries with a distinction earned by a 
loftiness of ideal, a humaneness of conduct, a ripe- 
ness of judgment, a genuine Christianity of spirit, 
startlingly unlike the dominant traits of his generation. 

But while there is much of abiding interest in this 
period, the story is far too complicated, and too full 
of mere animal conflict, to follow profitably in a review. 
The salient outlines alone will continue to attract 
general attention: the gradual changes in social 
relations; the slow abolition of the Feud ; the substitu- 
tion of the social for the family bond; the growth of 
laws for the protection of property; the influence of 
Christianity upon popular habits ; the organization of 
‘‘ frith-gilds;’’ the evolution of an aristocracy; the de- 
velopment of the Folk-moote and the Witenagemote— 
all these subjects may be studied with profit. We 
gain, for instance, a very clear idea of the times when 
we know that in the ninth century there were no laws 
for the protection of property, but only laws relating 
to acts of bodily violence. It wasa fighting age, when 
every man was, within certain rude limits, his own 
judge, jury and executioner. In the tenth century 
slaves formed the only exports from England. That 
too is a pregnant historical fact. 
reign of Athelstan that wealth began to be manifested, 
and it may interest believers in Mr. George’s theories 
to know that the gulf between rich and poor soon 
became very much wider than it is to-day. How the 
masses became attached to the land through the 


general insecurity of life, which forced them to bind | 


BOOK NEWS. 


It was only in the | 


themselves to some powerful thegn ; how at last the | 


unbound or landless man came to be regarded as 
an outlaw (the foxes who had lost their tails refusing 
to recognize tailed foxes as legitimate); yet how 
through all this degradation a certain individualism 
persisted, and grew into what is now called the 
English character—may all be traced here, but need 
not be further examined. 

The sources at the historian’s disposal were, of 
course, in few instances new, and much, if not all, of 
his work has been done before. Those who wish to 
study many of the subjects cited in fuller detail will 
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lect held his material under firm and thorough control 
to the last word of the last sentence his pen was 
to write. No one can put a finger here or there and 
say, ‘At this point he began to fail and weaken.” 
He maintained his excellence of style to the very end, 
and this is not the least remarkable fact in a book 
which will be read for its own merits, yet not without 
an admiring and tender thought for the devotion and 
resolute persistence which alone made its production 
possible, but which could not compass its comple- 
tion.— Mew York Tribune. 


SANITARY INFORMATION. 


HANDBOOK OF SANITARY INFORMATION FOR HOUSE- 
HOLDERS. By Roger S. Tracy, M.D. 18mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 4o cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 


Dr. Tracy as Sanitary Inspector in this city has had 
opportunity thoroughly to qualify himself to write 
upon the subject of this book, so important to all 
householders. He was in many directions persistently 
questioned upon those points that relate to the 
public and private health, and he has given us here 
in a condensed form the results of his observations. 
The volume contains suggestions and facts respect- 
ing ventilation, drainage, care of contagious diseases, 
disinfection, food, and water, with appendices on 
disinfectants and plumbers’ materials. It is one of 
those books that no householder, not even the poor- 
est, can afford to be without, and familiarity with its 
contents may save much sickness and the expense of 
doctors’ bills, or the more dread expense of a funeral. 
The information is needed, and should be given line 
upon line, for the sanitary ignorance of many people 
is dense toa degree. The person was not a solitary 
exception, who, when told that the house must be 
trapped, had mouse-traps put into every room. We 
place works upon sanitary subjects in the same class 
with religious tracts, and would circulate them as 
freely.— The Churchman. 


BALZAC. 
Batzac. By Edgar Evertson Saltus. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VAGARIES OF GENIUS. 
‘Great minds are bravely eccentric; they scorn the beaten track.” 


| —Goldsmith. 


have to go to Freeman and Stubbs, but we know of | 


no single volume in which the main events of this 
important transitional period are presented as Mr. 
Green has presented them. The work is avowedly 
unfinished. The seventh and eighth chapters are as 
first written by the author, but there is reason to 
believe that they would have been much changed in 
revision. Mrs. Green has taken a few pages from the 
History of the English people to bring the narrative 
down to the Norman Conquest, and round it off. 
But when all these imperfections are noted, it remains 
true that Mr. Green’s unfinished work is as good as 
the finished work of most writers, and that while he 
might have added to it in some ways, he could hardly 
have made it more lucid or brilliant or incisive. 
Indeed, the sustained force and clearness of the style 
are nothing less than marvelous in view of the circum- 
stances under which the book was written. ‘There is 
no trace of weakness anywhere. 


The writer's intel- | 


In the city of Tours, in whose gabled streets there 


| lingers still some memory of la belle Impéria, 


Honoré de Balzac was born on the 2oth of May, 1799. 

His childhood was in no wise extraordinary, save 
for the avidity with which he read the Bible and the 
keen delight which he took in the possession of a 
little red violin. He was indifferent to romps and 
games, and when not lost in the mysterious depths of 
the Scriptures he played by the hour on his fiddle, 
and extracted therefrom an enjoyment which was 
almost sensual in its intensity. His parents were 
well considered people, in easy circumstances. 
Honoré was their first-born, and to him were sub- 
sequently given two sisters and a brother, concerning 
whom only a passing mention need be made. His 
eldest sister, Laure, became the wife of M. de Sur- 
ville, a civil engineer, survived her illustrious brother, 
and published his letters, together with a weak sketch 
of his life ; his second sister also married, but died at 
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an early age; while his brother Henri sought his for- 
tune, after the manner of younger sons, in the colo- 
nies, failed to find it, and was otherwise entirely 
uninteresting. 

At the age of eight, Balzac was placed as boarder 
at the Collége de Vendéme, where, through the coin- 
pression of his dreamy nature by unaccustomed tasks 
and rules, he soon lapsed into a careless neglect of 
his duties, and became, in consequence, one of the 
most frequently punished pupils in his class. Favored, 
however, by the tacit connivance of a tutor, he passed 
most of his time in the library. Science, philosophy, 
belles-lettres, religion, history, and even dictionaries, 
he read and inwardly digested, and during the six 
years that he remained at the school he assimilated 
the substance of all the books worth reading. 

This absorption of ideas produced a noteworthy 
effect. His eye embraced six or eight lines at a time, 
and his mind appropriated the thought with a velocity 
equal to his glance; a single word in a phrase often 
sufficing for a clear understanding of the whole. 

His memory was like a vise. 
only the ideas which he had acquired in reading, but 
also those which conversation and reflection had sug- 
gested. Words, names, figures, and places he not 
only recalled at will, but he saw them within himself, 
brilliant and colored as they were at the moment 
when he had first perceived them. 

Mentally fortified by his extensive reading, he 


| 
| 
| 


his son, and decided that a child of his could never 
by any chance be a fool; and while at that time he 
saw nothing in the boy which promised any imme- 
diate celebrity, he nevertheless cherished a few vague 
hopes. 

But the prescience which the father lacked had 
already visited the son. From time to time he stated 
that he would some day be famous, and this boast 


| appeared so outrageously insulting to his brother and 


| sisters that they punished him with every torture 


He remembered not | 


wrote at the age of twelve the famous Traité de la | 
| expected that he would follow the law as a profession, 


Volonté, so often mentioned in his later works, but 
which was confiscated by the regent as the probable 
cause of his neglect of the regular curriculum, and 
which Balzac says he doubtless sold for waste paper 
without recognizing the value of the scientific treas- 
ures whose germs were thus wasted in ignorant 
hands. 

After this loss, more than terrible to a young imagi- 
nation, Balzac sought consolation in verse, and wrote 
a poem on the Incas, commencing: ‘O Inca! roi 
infortuné et malheureux !”’ which, with the exception 
of his subsequent Cromwell, was his sole familiarity 
with the peplum of the Muse ; for, of the four sonnets 
in the Illusions Perdues, the first and second are by 
Lassaily, the third is by Madame de Girardin, and 


the fourth by Gautier, while the poem in Modeste | 


Mignon was the work of Gérard de Nerval. 
From these secret and laborious studies, as well as 





from possible fermentation of ideas, Balzac fell intoa | 


sort of coma and nervous fever, which was singularly 
inexplicable to his masters and teachers. His parents 


were hastily summoned, and the precocious boy, now | 


almost epileptic, was taken home, where rest and | 


quiet gradually calmed the tumult in his brain, and 
restored the health and vivacity of boyhood. Little 
by little the results of his extraordinary labors became 
classified within his troubled mind, and to them were 
added other ideas of a less abstract nature; and in 
wandering on the banks of the Loire, or in attending 
the impressive ceremonies at the Cathedral of Saint- 
Gatien, he acquired not only a love of the beautiful, 
but also the sincere and abiding faith in religion with 
which he. subsequently enriched the pages of the 
Comédie Humaine. At home, as at school, how- 
ever, his intelligence was entirely unsuspected, and 


his sister, Madame de Surville, relates that whenever | 


he chanced to make a brilliant remark his mother 
would invariably say, ‘‘ It is impossible, Honoré, for 
you to understand what you are talking about;” 
whereupon Honoré would laugh, without deigning to 
enter into any explanations. His father, however, 
who was an inoffensive disciple of both Montaigne 
and Swift, had his own reasons for thinking well of 


which childish ingenuity could invent. 

Balzac’s family soon after moved to Paris, where 
he again was placed at school. There, as at Ven- 
déme, he gave no sign of future genius, and as before 
was regarded as an idler and a dullard. 

His classes completed, he attended the lectures of 
Guizot, Cousin, and Villemain, and his degree of 
bachelier-és-lettres obtained, he entered a law office 
which Scribe had just quitted. Here he acquired 
that luminous insight to law and procedure which 
served him to such advantage in the varied litigations 
of his future world, and enabled him, years after, to 
plead, as Voltaire did for Calas, in defense of Sébas- 
tien Peytel, a former acquaintance, accused of the 
murder of his wife and servant. The case was lost, 
and his client convicted; but his oration was none 
the less superb, and his argument is still cited as one 
of the most brilliant efforts in the annals of the French 
bar. 

His legal apprenticeship completed, it was naturally 


but Balzac had other ideas; he felt as did Corneille 
e tutti quanti, that his vocation was not such as is 
found in courts, and expressed a preference for a 
purely literary life. 

“‘ But,”’ objected his father, ‘‘ do you not know that 
in literature, to avoid being a slave, you must be a 
king?” 

‘* Very well,” Balzac replied, ‘‘ king I will be.” * * * 


MY HOUSE. 


My House: An ideal. By Oliver B. Bunce. 16mo. 
* Sold by John Wanamaker, leather, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail § cents more. 


WITHOUT. 
I. 


My house is a house in which I have carried out many 
ideas as to what in my imagination a house ought to be. 

It is not a costly house, nor is it yet a mean house. 
It is not a mansion, but it is something more than a 
cottage. It is not an architect’s house, because if it 
were it would have been built after the latest ruling 
fashion ; nor is it a builder’s house, as in that case it 
would include all the regulation pretensions and 
infelicities of the time. 

It is a house that grew up in the imagination, 
point by point, always being kept within modest 
bounds, and with a view of what is practicable as well 
as desirable; and it illustrates what, to my notion, are 
the essential features of a good and true house, 
because, from top to bottom, outside and inside, 
nothing about it pretends to be anything it is not, and 
because an honest simplicity marks all that is. 

My house was meant to delight the instructed taste 
as well as to charm the heart ; therefore, it was not 
built solely as a screen from the weather, nor with all 
the practical purposes of a house, solely in view. It 
serves all the needs of a house, inasmuch as it secures 
the physical comfort of its inmates; but that at the 
best is only an elementary idea of ahouse. My house 
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is a home; it is a retreat; it is a place that charms; 
it is a spot that endears; it is a haven wherein the 
best that is within us may blossom. 


II. 


My house, for all this, was not built with the ele- 
mentary ideas neglected. How can a house bea safe 


purpose to remain a power and a treasure through the 
changing vicissitudes of centuries to come. My house, 


| therefore, is built of stone, with an inner wall of brick 
| toinsure dryness, and it stands rugged and almost as 


haven, if in winter the winds pierce it, if in summer | 


the suns scorch it; if dampness rises in its walls; if 
foul air penetrates its chambers; if by neglect or igno- 
rance the demons of fever enter and lurk therein? 
Dickens has a story of a haunted house in which the 
ghosts that beset it are discovered to have their origin 
in a cesspool in the cellar. There are many houses 
haunted in this way; one often smells the ghosts as 
he enters them. 

It is not my purpose to expatiate on the sanitary 
precautions that were taken in building my house; it 
is sufficient if I say that the grounds are so drained 
that no under-surface currents reach its foundations; 
that the cellar is so cemented that no dampness is felt 
therein; that no poisonous gases creep insidiously 
from cesspools or drains into its chambers ; that a dry, 
sweet, and pure atmosphere abounds everywhere, in 
all seasons and under all conditions. 


Ill, 


My house is not one to excite wonder. Neither its 
situation, nor its plan, nor its material, nor its decora- 
tion, attracts anybody’s curious attention. It is not 
perched on a hill as if it wanted to be looked at. It is 
barely visible from the roadside at all, and the few 
who discover it rarely stop to indulge in exclamations 
of surprise or pleasure. People who know my house 
come to like it a little; people who merely glance at 
it see ncthing to call for comment, and so pass on, 

For my house is not a congregation of strange 
forms and devices, nor a medley of things knownand 
unknown. It does not pierce the sky with pinnacles, 
nor confront one with towers and turrets that are sus- 
piciously only toy towers and make-believe turrets. 
Its roof is not mounted with a would-be cupola that 
holds nothing but its own weight, that is accessible to 
nothing but the fowls of the air, and resembles noth- 
ing but an exaggerated bird-cage. It does not stand 
over-weighted by a Mansard roof; nor is it encom- 
passed by a piazza distorted with feeble ornamenta- 
tion or variegated in badly composed pigments. 

Very plain indeed is the composition of the house. 
There are no useless things, however ornamental, 
attached to it; and no ornamental things, however 
useful, in which the ornament is not an integral and 
appropriate part thereof. It is simply a house in 
which is manifest a certain homely and yet lovely 
simplicitv, and to no eyes that seek for other things 
than loveliness and simplicity is it or can it be aught. 

IV. 

My house has foundations that are deep and walls 
that will stand through many generations to come. I 
could not consent to erect a great pile of wooden 
boards, however much the frail character of the struc- 
ture might be in part concealed by shingles or paint. 
I should be in continual fear that such a house would 
yield to the rush of the tornado, or that a match in an 
incautious hand might at any moment set it in a tow- 
ering blaze; and I know well that a wooden box isan 
ineffectual house at the best, for it does not keep out 
the blasts of winter, nor protect its inmates from the 
hot rays of the summer sun. 

My imagination does not delight in a house that 
gives me no sense of strength and permanence, that 
does not assure me of its power to defy the elements 
and the slow tooth of time, that does not assert its 


fixed as the ‘“ rock-ribbed hills.” 

My house has this rugged strength, but it is not 
rough. As soon as it was built I permitted nature to 
encompass it, to lovingly caress and soften its lines, 
to decorate it in its own artistic fashion. The grasses 
and the flowers come up to its walls, and blossoming 
vines clamber over its sides, peer into its windows, 
and hang like benedictions from the crown of its 
pons, * * > '* 


NOTES. 
The Revised Edition of the Old Testament is now 
promised for publication about the first of October. 
Mr. Howells’s farce, The Register, is ready in a 
little book, uniform with the pocket edition of his 
Parlor Car. 


Mr. Tom Wharton's novel has run through two 
editions, and has been in such demand that, for a 


| time, not a copy could be had from his publishers. 


The third edition is now off the press. 


A new impression of Rawlinson’s Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World is just ready. The page is 
smaller, and the paper thinner; but to compensate, 
the price is less than one-half that asked for the more 
luxurious copies. 


Mrs. A. L. Wister promises to have ready shortly a 
fresh translation from the German. The title of the 
story selected is not yet announced, but we have 
learned to anticipate with pleasure whatever Mrs. 
Wister chooses for our delectation. 


El Madhi and the Soudan will be the title of General 
Loring’s book, soon to be issued by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. The same firm are the publishers of James’ 
Wild Tribes of the Soudan; a book of no great 
merit, but useful as the latest contribution to the 
literature of the country. 


The too frequent practice of changing the name of 
an old book, and issuing it as new, has as its last 
victim, Charles Reade’s story, Jack of All Trades 
which, by changing the title to The White Elephant ; 
the prefixing of the word ‘‘ White’ where the subject 
of the tale is referred to ; and the omission of the first 
four chapters, is made a “#me/y book. It is a pity 
there is no legal punishment for such methods. 


Lord Lytton’s Life of his father will be comprised 
in six parts when completed. The third and fourth 
parts will probably not be ready before next autumn. 


E. P. Roe’s Nature’s Serial Story, now being pub- 
lished in Harper's Monthly, will be issued in sump- 
tuous fashion for the always-coming Christmas time. 
Another important Holiday volume will be Shake- 
pere’s Seven Ages of Man, to be brought out by 
Lippincott in a manner worthy of the great publish- 
ing house. 


The third number of the Foreign Eclectic appears 
in a new cover of attractive design. Students of 
French and German are finding the Magazine an 
excellent substitute for many of the class reading 
books. Of course the value of such a publication 
depends almost wholly upon the judgment with which 
the selections are made. We believe no exception 
can be taken to the numbers thus far issued, and, 
we may add, the essential matter of proof-reading 


| seems to have received most careful attention. 
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NEW BOOKS 


and their prices at John Wanamaker'’s. 


FICTION. 


Nor LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Rosa N. Carey. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 18 cents; by mail, 5 cents 
more. 


A WiFE HARD Won. By Julia McNair Wright. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE REGISTER. By William D. Howells. 
40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


24mo, 


CALLED Back. By Hugh Conway. 
by mail, 83 cents. 


16mo,75 cents ; 
HER WASHINGTON WINTER. By Jennie Gould Lin- 
coln. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Docror JoHns. By Donald Grant Mitchell. 
edition, 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With a Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. 
24mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


*“Batzac. By Edgar Everston Saltus. 
cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


I2mo, 95 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN 
BRIGHT. By W. Robertson. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.10. 


BERLIN SociETy. By Count Paul Vasili. From the 
French, by J. Loder. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 


HISTORY. 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By J. R. Green. 


$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FROM 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT. By George 
Bancroft. With the author’s last revision. 
IV. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


A SHort History OF OuR OWN TIMES; 


tion of 1880. By Justin McCarthy. 
by mail, $1.25. 


THE HESSIANS AND THE OTHER GERMAN AUXIL- | 


IARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY War. By E. J. Lowell. 12mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


SCIENCE. 


DARWINISM STATED BY DARWIN HIMSELF: Char- 
acteristic Passages from the Writings of Charles | 


New 


8vo, | 


Vol. | 


from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Elec- | 
I2mo, $1.15; 


| LA VEUVE 


DE PoNnTOISE A STAMBOUL. 





Darwin. Selected and arranged by Nathan 
Sheppard. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 


DARWINISM AND OTHER Essays. By John Fiske. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


By Grant Allen. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. 
12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 


JouN BULL ET 
| poraines. 


HAND-BooK OF TREE PLANTING; or, Why to Plant, 
Where to Plant, What to Plant, How to Plant. 
By Nathaniel H. Egleston. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 


RELIGION. 


SANCTITY, AND OTHER SERMONS. By Rev. Ferdi- 
nand C. Ewer. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. George F. Seymour, D.D., and a Memoir 
by Charles T. Congdon. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.47. 


POETRY. 


AIRS FROM ARCADY AND ELSEWHERE. By H. C, 
Bunner. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE Cup AND THE FALCcoN. By Alfred Tennyson. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


LIFE AND POEMS OF THEODORE WINTHROP. 
Theodore Winthrop. 
$1.25. 


EASTER FLOWERS; with Illustrations of Easter Lilies, 
Violets, Trailing Arbutus, and Azaleas. By 
Susie B. Skelding. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


By 
I2mo, $1.15; by mail, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


My House. By Oliver B. Bunce. 16mo, leather, 75 
cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents more. 


HINTS TO Our Boys. By Andrew J. Symington. 
With an Introduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry George. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 12 cents 
more. 


CREMATION AND OTHER MODES OF SEPULTURE. 
By R. E. Williams. 12mo, 55 cents; by mail, 60 
cents. 


| THE LANGUAGE OF THE HAND: a concise exposition 


of the principles and practice of the Art of Read- 
ing the Hand, by which the Past, the Present, 
and the Future may be explained and foretold. 
Illustrated. By H. Prith and Allen E. Heron. 
16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


In paper covers, 


FOLLE AvoINeE. By Henry Gréville. 


I2mo, 98 
cents; by mail, $1.08. 


By Octave Feuillet. 
mail, $1.08. 


12mo, 98 cents; by 


By Edmond About. 
12mo, 98 cents ; by mail, $1.08. 


| Mr. PASTEUR. HISTOIRE D’'UN SAVANT PAR UN IGNO- 


RANT. 1I2mo, 98 cents; by mail, $1.08. 


SON ILE. Mceurs Anglaises contem- 
12mo, 98 cents ; by mail, $1.08. 


I.es ALLEMANDS. Par le Pére Didon, des Fréres 
précheurs. 8vo, $2.10; by mail, $2.25. 
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PLAYS 


American Editions. 


(REISSUES). 


By Octave Feuillet. 
No.6. 12mo,18 cents; 


La F&e. COMEDIE. 
Contemporain, 
20 cents. 


by mail, 


By E. Scribe. 
12mo, 18 cents; 


Drame. 
No. 7. 


BERTRAND ET RATON. 
Théatre Contemporain. 
by mail, 20 cents. 
GENDRE DE Mr. POIRIER. 
Augier and Jules Sandeau. 
porain. No. I2mo, 18 cents; 
cents. 


Comédie. By Emile 
Théatre Contem- 
by mail, 20 


LE 


12. 


Cymédie. By A. Laurent de 
by mail, 20 cents. 


of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price 


The Story “a he Gael. 


LES DEUX ECOLIERS. 
Villeroy. 18 cents; 


The Story 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
iilustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors. 


360 pages, 16mo. 150 
Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
50 cents. 


sila Little Meet 


Recently published. 


gue Price, 


Catalo: 


First Steps 


5 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. 
Catalogue P rice, 


For Sz sie by Bockeelees Seaen ally. 


50 cents. 


Issued on the first of | 
every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vol. Nos. 1 
sive, can now be had hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


to 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions | 


received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


12 inclu- | 


Théatre | 


| $275, $300, $325, 





A. G. Classes & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 
Weber, 
Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 
C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 
A. G. Clemmer. 
Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 
A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 
Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
Ce. 
Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 
we havea specialty at $65, 
It is simply 


In ORGANS, 
which is creating much comment. 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 
For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


April, 1884.] BOOK NEWS. 


“The Evening Call.” 


Philadelphia’s Family Newspaper. 





OFFICE OF 
THE EVENING CALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 18, 1884. 


More Proof, if wanted. 


Statement of Copies. 


The number of copies printed and sold of THE Eventne CALL (exclusive 


of sample copies), for the three months previous to March 1, 1884, 
has averaged at each issue ; . ? , j ; I . Q3 


The smallest number of copies printed and sold during that period any 
issue was ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ ; ; : , ] / 9045 
The average number of copies of THE WEEKLY CALL printed and 


sold each issue (not including sample copies), has been, since its 
first issue, Dec. 22, 1883, . : ; ; ‘ : ; : 2O,OOO 


Affidavit. 


State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia County, ss. 
I, Robert S. Davis, publisher of THE EveninG CALL, do solemnly swear the statement given 


above to be true and correct. 


(Signed,) ROBERT S. DAVIS. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this thirteenth day of March, 1884. 


(Signed,) RICHARD J. LENNON, 
; Magistrate. 
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The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million | 


Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for their support should insure his life for their 
benefit. 


BATES & LAMBERT, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 


| The 
-New Wellesley School, 
| Philadelphia. 


A FamizLy AND Day ScHooL 
FOR GIRLs, 


is designed to meet the need 
_and desire for more thorough 
education. The instruction is 
‘under the charge of graduates 
of Wellesley College. Three 
/new departments to be added 
this year—Academic, Gram- 
mar, and Kindergarten, so as to 
provide for scholars of all ages. 
In the two last-named depart- 
ments, little boys received as 





Sauveur School 
OF | 


Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Third Year. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. | 


GERMAN CLUB. 


| 
} 
! 
| 


FRENCH CLUB. 
French Lectures Weekly. 
Numerous Conversation Classes 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 
For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. | 


| Why ? 
| most used of any. 


day pupils. 
For circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





MOSTLY FOR 
WOMEN ANDCHILDREN, 
BUT SOME FOR MEN. 


THE BUTTERICK PATTERNS are the best in the world. 
Because, after twenty years, they remain the 
What test could besurer? Satis- 
fied of their value, we have thought it worth while to 
set apart considerable room (just north of Books), 
quite near where you get the materials for dress. 
Here, from a picture of each, you can conveniently 
choose which of a thousand you will have. 

The April styles are ready. An illustrated list 
free, on request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


